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RURTURE. 

Salt  Lake  City,  August  5th,  1896. 
To  Whom  it  may  Concern: 

This  is  to  certify,  that  I,  Joseph  Warburton, 
being  a  sufferer  for  more  than  30  years  with 
hernia,  after  using  several  different  kinds  of 
trusses  I  only  received  temporary  relief.  About 
eight  years  ago  I  underwent  an  operation,  the 
doctor  using  the  knife,  I  only  recieved  relief  for 
the  time  being.  On  June  20th  1  went  to  the 
Fidelity  Rupture  Cure  C!o.  and  had  their  trues 
fitted  to  me  and  received  my  first  treatment.  I 
wore  the  truss  night  and  day  for  five  weeks  and 
took  six  treatments  On  July  25th  I  was  discharg- 
ed as  cured  and  received  my  Certificate  of  Cure 
which    is   a   guarantee  for    future    exigencies. 

While  receiving  treatment  I  attended  to  my 
business  and  daily  occupation.  I  have  discarded 
my  truss,  whicn  is  the  first  time  in  30  years,  and 
I  feel  that  I  am  permanently  cured. 

Al  desirous  of  asking  a  jy  questions  in  regard 
to  their  method  of  treatm  ?nt,  please  call  at  No. 
667  South,  Seventh  East  Street,  and  I  will  answer 
all  questions.  Joseph  Warburton, 

Bishop  First  Ward. 
FIDEIilTY  RUPTURE  CURE  CO., 
Rooms 429-430  Atlas  Block.  Salt  Lake  City,Utah. 

fBJ5-C  OUT  YOUR  BILL, 

SEND  IT  TO  US  TOR  PRICES. 

If  Return  Prices  Suit 
Send  us  Your  Order. 

Eleven  Departments  to  Choose  From. 


DR.  O.  B.  HEWETT, 

^  THE  IiEflDiNG  DENTIST  Ji 


In  the  last  20  years  nearly 
20,000  filling;  not  25 
have  failed. 

2,000  crowns,  all  perfect. 

Over  800  bridges,  all  doing 
good  work  today. 

Filling     and     extracting 

without  pain.  ♦ 


See  our  Add.   in  "Young  Woman's  Journal." 


We  SWp  to  Ida.,  Wvo.,  Nev-,  Col.,  Ariz-  ani  Utah. 

Many  say  we  are  the  CHEAPEST  House  on  Earth. 

WEST'S  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE, 

Offices  205-206  Whitingham  Block,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Please  nention  this  Paper  when  Ordering. 


U/l^y  90t  patro^izQ 

THE  BEST. 

N.    STVTITH     •••     ••• 

Manufacturingf  Optician. 


EYES  TESTED  FREE. 


1  or   Main  Street. 


LOWEST  PRICES 


B.  R  SCHETTLER, 

2a  JVlain  Street. 
Formerly  connected  with  Zlon's  Savings 
Bank,  does  a 

(Beneral  JBanfting  ifSusiness, 

and  desires  your  accounts,  both  Savings  and 
Commercial.  Interest  paid  on  Savings  Depo- 
sits.   Stocks  Bought  and  sold. 


COLLECTIONS  ""^ 

MADE  IN  ANT  PART   OF    THE  WOELD 


FREE! 


We  want  5,000  Photos  or  other  pictures  to  enlarge  to  }(  to  life  size,  in 
Sepia  or  Crayon,  absolutely  free.  We  want  to  introduce  our  own 
superior  work,  and  take  this  means  of  doing  it.  Patronize  home  people, 
and  don't  send  your  money  East  for  worthless  pictures.  We  guarantee 
better  pictures  than  you  can  get  from  any  Eastern  house.  Absolutely  permanent.  No  fading.  We 
are  perfectly  reliable.  All  photos  returned  same  as  received.  This  offer  will  hold  good  only  for  a 
short  time.  Now  don't  sit  down  and  figure  how  we  can  do  this,  but  send  your  photo  at  once.  We  do 
the  rest.     Address  UTAH  PORFRAI  P  CO.,     Office  Calder's  Music  Palace. 
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H.  S.   GODDARD,  (Baritone). 

Paoi/of  G0O.  Si¥«gt.  New  York     Vo'icb  Culture  and  ArthtlcSlmging 

"Mr.  Gddiiard  jios.sfsse.s  n  mallow,  well  trained 
barilone  voice,  j'.v  «  line  shiger,  and  competenl  in- 
struclor." — Musicut  Courier^  N ,  Y. 

STUDIO  in  Constltation  Building,  Salt  Lake  City. 


PROr.  e.  D.  Se^ETTLER 

GUITAR    VIRTUOSO. 

TCACiici^  or  (iurr/vij  and  awndolin, 

ARTISTIC  PKRKORMING  A  .SPHCIAI.TV. 

Open  for  enj^afjenients  and  director  of  clubs. 

"  Prof.  Schetlltr  in  a  nonstimmate  ma»ter  of  the  Guitar,"  — 
Denver  Ntwn,  S'qit     IK9(i. 

STUDIO  22  MAIM  STREET. 


^roi.i     i  ICdlellaa, 


Late  of  the  Faculty  of  ^ 
Ann  Arbor  G>nservatory. 


PIANO, 
THEORY, 

ORGAN. 


Studio 


-IN- 


CONSTITUTION 
BUILDIN6. 


Instructor  of   Music  in    L.  D.  S.  Ojllcge 


WiiJiAI^D  1:.  WItllll:. 

eradudte  (rom  Conscrvjilorv  of  music,  Brussels,  Hclg., 
and  pupil  of  DcJHhnji,  Berlin,  ecrmanv. 

Violin  Instruction  for  l>c^;inners  as  well  as 
tlu'  iidv:iiu'i'd  student. 

214-218    CONSTITUTION    BLDG. 


Arthur  Shepherd, 

Late  Graduate  of 

New  Crvgland  Coiiservatorv 

of  ["liLSic,  liostorv. 


.^Teacher  of    Jjiaaoforte. 

229  &  230  Constitution  Bldg./ 
SjPs-LT     LjOlI^e    CITir. 


C  M.  HARRIS, 

VIOLINIST. 


A/nANDA  SVENS0N, 

VOICE  CULTURE 

Mme.  Swenson  is  the  only  teacher  of  voice  in  this 
^itv  -who  uees  the  celebrated  Garteas  Method,  which 
made  Jennie  Lind  and  other  European  celebrities 
famous. 

STODIO  OVER  CALDERS'  MUSIC  PALACE. 


TEACHES  THE. 


Genuine  German  method  of  Violin  play- 
ing, which  he  received  in  Berlin  under  the 
World  Renowned  teachers,  Wirth  and 
Hollander. 

Studio,  Room  414,  Templeton  Block, 
Salt  Lake  City,  -  -  -  Utah. 


iDp.J.B.KeysoF 

DENTAL  PARLORS. 

■Ml  1-2-3-9 

240  HalD  St.,  First  Door  North 
Of  Walker  Hoase. 

OESTISTRV  "^"°ATE 

Good  Set  of  Teeth |8.00 

Best  Set.No  Better  Made 10.00 

Amalgam  or  Silver  Filllngg I.OO 

Gold  Fillings _ From    1.00  up. 

Teeth  Cleaned i.oo 

Solid  Gold  Crown 6.00 

Come  In  the  morning  and  wear  yonr  new  teetb  home 
at  night. 

GOLD  BRIDGE  WORK, 

COST    PER    TOOTH,  $5.00 

PORCELAIN  CROWNS. 

CANT  BE  TOLD  FROM  NATURAL  TEETH,  $5.00 

GROWN  AND  BRIDGE  WORD  A  SPECIALTY. 

I¥»  Challtngt  Competition  In  tHo  Spoclttltr  olthor  at  to  frict  or 
Qualltjr  of  Work  at  any  Frito. 


start  a  Knitting  Factory 


Tt^ 


BIG  IHDOCH- 
MEflTS   OFFERED 


Knitting  Factor^-.  Making  Hosiery, 
Mittens  and  all  kinds  of  Underwear. 
Big  profits  and  special  inducements  to 
right  parties.     Address 

35  W.,  First  South  St. 


with 

Salt- 


Baking  Powder. 


COME  TO  US  ^  ^ 

If  you  would  have  your  teeth  in  per- 
fect condition.  We  will  make  them 
as  perfect  as  possible  for  them  to  be. 
We  are  modern  dentists,  and  there 
is  no  necessity  of  dreading  a  visit  to 
us.  Our  prices  are  satisfactory,  and 
we  suit  the  most  economical.  Parlors 
at  162  Main  St.,  First  floor  of  Auer- 
bach  Building.     Rooms  200  and  201. 

J*     Jit     J* 

DR.  E.  M.  KEYSOR. 


ft  NLW  PROBLEM 

WE  MAKE 

Tailor  Made  Suits  to  Order        -       $12.00  and  up. 

Full  Dress  Suits,  -                -                30.00       " 

Overcoats,      -                -                -         12.00       " 

Pants      -                -                -                  3.00       " 

French  Dry  Cleaning,  Repairing  and  Altering. 

Suits  Pressed,  only      -  -                -     35  cts. 

Pants  Pressed,  only              -  -             I5  cts. 

Suits  Cleaned,      15  to  65  cts  ^  French  Chemical 

Pants  Cleaned,  10  to  15  cts  *  Dry  Cleaning. 

Suits  Scoured  and  Pressed,  -                -      $1.50 

Pants  Scoured  and  Pressed,  -              50  eta 

New  Seat  in  Pants,      -  -             25  to  40  cts 
Altering  and  Repairing  Artistically  Done. 

ONLY  FIRST-CLASS  TAILOR  WORK  DELIVERED 

Clothes  called  for  and  Delivered.] 
Dro])  us  a  Postal  Card. 

F.  A.  SAKUTH  TAILORING  CO., 

145  \V.  Second  South  Street, 

Opposite  Board  of  Trade  Building,  One-half  Block 

West  of  Post  OfTice. 


Save  your  Money  and    when    you    get  a 
dollar,  deposit  it  with 

Ziorf^  SaytnSs  Bank 

TRUST 
-^'"'    COnPANY. 


We  pay  5  per  cent,  interest  on  Saving 
Deposits  in  any  amount,  from  one  dollar 
to  thousands.    Write  for  any  information 
desired. 
Wii<FORD  Woodruff, 
President. 


George  M.  Cannon, 
Cashier. 


DRUNKENNESS  IS  A 
DISEASE  jt  ^  jt 
AND  CAN  BE  CURED ! 

^*     v^     t^^ 

The  world  believes  that  Drunkenness  and 
the  use  of  Opiates,  at  certain  stages  becomes  a 
disease.  That  they  are  curable  has  been  demon- 
strated. The  all-important  question  now  is, 
where  can  this  relief  be  found? 

If  fifteen  years  of  success  in  the  treatment 
of  these  addictions  and  over  30,000  positive  and 
accredited  cures  prove  anything,— if  the  fact 
that  the  Medical,  Religious,  Legal  and  Industrial 
Worlds  accept  it  has  any  added  weight  with  the 
reader,  then  the  question  is  answered  in  that 
best  authorities  have  conceded  the  fact  that  the 
KEELEY  CURE,  as  discovered  by  Dr.  Leslie  E. 
Keeley,  of  Dwight,  Ills.,  and  administered  by  all 
duly  authorized  Keeley  Institutes,  is  the  only 
Cure  for  these  Diseases,  and  the  one  Panacea 
for  the  resultant  evils. 

Address  all  Communications  to 

KBBliEY  IJiSTITUTE, 


SHUT   IlHKB    CITY,      ^-    ™«- 


UTAH 


DID  YOU  EVER 

TRY  VOWLES'  HEALTH  ELOUR? 

It  is  the  Only  Genuine  WHOLE  WHEAT 
Flour  Manufactured  in  the  Inter -Mountain 
Country.  ,it  jX  jt 
ACCEPT    NO   SUBSTITUTE. 

See  that  this 
Brand  is  on  Every 
Sack.  Thenther. 
is  Vowles'  Break- 
fast Cereal,  made 
on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  his  Cele- 
brated Health 
Flour. 

IT  IS  A  PURE  PRODUCT  OF  WHEAT. 

These  Goods  are  For  Sale  by 
the  Z.  C  M.I.,  Bishops  Gen- 
eral Store  House,  Battle  Creek 
Health  Food  Depot,  many  others. 

N-  B-     Try  Vowles'  Graham  Flour,  J-  ^ 
Manufactured  Only  by 

THE  UTAH  ROLLER   MILLS, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

ESTKBL.ISHBI3     ISOO. 

■  0.  nis 

The  Old  Reliable  Music  House. 

GREAT  FALL 


PIANOS 


AND 


-    ORGANS. 


We  offer  our  new  and  latest  improved  KIM- 
BALL ORGANS  that  sell  at  $95  to  $160,  for  $66, 
$75,  $84,  fga,  $100  and  Si  12.  Terms  $10  to  $15 
cash  and  $5  perjmonth. 

High  Grade  Cabinet  Grand  Pianos  that  sell 
for  f450  to  $550  for  $250,  {275,  I300,  $350.  Terms 
I25  cash  and  f  10  per  month. 

We  carry  everything  known  in  music.  We 
guarantee  all  goods  and  defy  competition  in 
prices. 

45.  47  West  First  South  Street. 
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IN  THE  LAND  OF  THE  CZAR. 


Introduction. 

The  present  may  be  called  the  age  of 
travel.  Means  of  transportation  have 
been  so  multiplied  and  improved  that 
now  we  find   it    as  easy    a    feat  to    pass 


from  one  hemisphere  to  another,  as  once 
to  travel  a  few  hundred  miles  overland. 
Nations  have  been  brought  into  close 
communication,  and  countries  are  to 
each  other  as  contiguous  towns.  To 
have  journeyed  afar,  indeed  to  have  en- 
circled the  globe  is  scarcely  sufficient  to 
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give  distinction  among  one's  fellows 
today.  Yet  the  countrj'  of  which  I  am 
requested  to  write  has  long  been  com- 
paratively inaccessible  by  the  common 
high-roads  of  travel,  and  even  now  the 
traveler  finds  it  no  easy  task  to  make  his 
way  through  the  dominions  of  the  Czar, 
unless  he  be  favored  with  official  assist- 
ance. Tourist  agencies  will  provide 
you  with  tickets  to  the  frontier,  or  per- 
haps to  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  or 
Odessa,  all  near  the  western  line  of  the 
empire;  but  you  cannot  purchase  trans- 
portation to  points  beyond,  until  you 
have  been  formally  admitted  to  the  coun- 
try. Under  such  conditions,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  beaten  paths  of  tourist 
travel  do  not  lead  to  Russia;  nor  that 
less  is  known  of  the  country  than  of 
other  lands  which  perhaps  are  smaller 
and  of  inferior  importance  in  the  affairs 
of  nations. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  spend  a 
part  of  last  summer  among  the  Russian 
people.  The  occasion  of  the  visit  was 
the  meeting  of  the  VII  International 
Geological  Congress,  to  which  I  went  as 
a  delegate  from  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Czar,  Russia  had  been  chosen  by  the 
Congress  as  the  country  in  which  to  hold 
the  session  of  1897.  The  members  of 
the  organization  were  treated  as  guests 
of  the  empire,  and  they  were  given  every 
desirable  facility  for  travel  and  observa- 
tion amongst  this  vast  and  greatly  mis- 
understood nation.  Under  such  distin- 
guished auspices,  it  was  possible  to  see 
and  learn  more  than  might  have  been 
otherwise  done  had  the  weeks  of  the 
visit  been  extended  into  years. 

Aside  from  the  official  sittings  of  the 
Congress,  the  program  provided  for  a 
number  of  long  excursions  to  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  country;  and  in 
addition    to    these    regularly    appointed 


journeys,  other  tours  were  open  to  the 
visitors  as  personal  undertakings.  M>- 
travels  led  me  from  Sweden  by  way  of 
Finland  to  St.  Petersburg,  thence  to 
Moscow.  The  place  last  named  was 
made  the  starting  point  for  the  great 
excursion  to  the  Ural  Mountains  and 
beyond.  The  party  taking  this  journey 
comprised  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
members  of  the  Congress;  and  among 
them  were  representatives  from  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Sweden, 
Belgium,  Italy,  Spain,  Austria,  South 
Africa,  and  Japan,  as  well  as  many  from 
Finland  and  Russia  proper. 

From  Moscow  we  traversed  some  of 
the  central  governments  or  provinces  of 
the  country,  going  by  way  of  Penza, 
Samara,  and  Oufa;  thence  across  the 
Urals  to  the  Siberian  plains  on  the  Asia- 
tic side  of  the  great  range;  back  to 
Europe,  then  to  Perm,  down  the  Kama 
river  to  its  junction  with  the  Volga,  up 
the  Volga  by  Kazan  to  Nijni  Novgorod, 
and  to  St.  Petersburg  by  way  of  Mos- 
cow. In  the  course  of  another  trip  I 
was  able  to  visit  many  of  the  interior 
villages,  towns  and  cities  in  Little  Rus- 
sia, and  to  reach  Sebastopol  in  the 
Crimea,  sailing  thence  by  Black  Sea 
steamer  to  Odessa.  The  course  of  travel 
can  readily  be  followed  by  the  aid  of  the 
map.  I  indulge  this  introductory  ex- 
planation that  some  idea  of  the  ground 
covered  may  be  given,  and  lest  I  appear 
too  presumptuous  in  undertaking  to 
write  of  a  people  with  whom  and  of  a 
country  in  which  I  have  had  so  little 
experience. 

As  soon  as  the  visitor  touches  Russia, 
he  realizes  that  he  is  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try. The  effect  is  pleasing  to  one  whose 
purpose  in  traveling  is  to  learn  of  people 
other  than  his  own.  The  civilized  world 
has  become  so  thoroughly  akin,    country 
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with  country,  in  the  common  customs  of 
life,  that  the  traveler  in  Europe  is  apt 
to  find  less  than  he  had  hoped  to  see  of 
the  strikingly  new  and  strange.  But  in 
Russia,  particularly  if  he  ventures  be- 
yond the  frontier  cities,  the  wanderer 
will  experience  the  sensation  of  being 
far  from  home. 

Perhaps  his  first  novel  experience  of 
note  will  be  gained  at  the  port  of  entry  to 
the  country.  Before  he  is  allowed  to 
leave  the  train  or  the  vessel  on  which 
he  has  arrived,  he  is  required  to  present 
his  passport;  and  should  this  document 
prove  in  any  way  unsatisfactory,  he  will 
go  no  farther.  The  passport  in  the  case 
of  a  citizen  of  our  own  country,  is  a 
paper  issued  by  the  State  Department, 
or  by  an  ambassador  or  a  consul  repre- 
senting the  government  abroad,  describ- 
ing the  person  to  whom  it  is  granted, 
officially  declaring  his  citizenship,  and 
bespeaking  for  him  the  protection  of  any 
foreign  government  within  whose  do- 
mains he  may  come.  But  such  a  pass- 
port will  by  no  means  pass  one  in  Rus- 
sia, unless  the  document  has  been  pre- 
viously viseed  by  a  Russian  consul  or 
other  officer  of  higher  rank  in  the  coun- 
try from  which  the  traveler  has  come. 
If  the  passport  be  of  acceptable  form, 
it  is  stamped  and  endorsed  by  the  offi- 
cials at  the  frontier,  and  the  bearer  is 
allowed  to  proceed;  but  as  soon  as  he 
ajjplies  for  lodgings  in  any  town  or  city, 
another  examination  is  made,  and  a  vise 
given  granting  the  privilege  of  residence 
within  the  municipal  limits.  In  my 
own  case  these  formalities  were  observed 
at  every  town  wherein  I  applied  for 
hotel  accommodations.  Of  course  a  fee 
is  charged  for  each  examination,  and  by 
some  arithmetical  peculiarity,  the  basis 
of  which  I  was  unable  to  accurately  de- 
termine, the  affixing  of  passport  stamps 
valued  at  say  twenty  kopecks  was  alwajs 


noted  on  the  bill  as  costing  from   thirty 
to  fifty  kopecks. 

I  know  not  what  would  be  the  earliest 
impression  on  one  who  entered  a  Rus- 
sian city  for  the  first  time  during  win- 
ter; but  on  reaching  St.  Petersburg  in 
July,  one  feels  that  he  is  in  the  midst  of 
spring  cleaning  on  a  colossal  scale. 
Street  pavements  are  being  torn  up  and 
replaced,  houses  both  without  and  with- 
in are  in  process  of  renovation;  churches 
and  palaces  are  undergoing  repairs: 
painting  and  whitewashing  are  in  pro- 
gress everywhere.  This  condition  is 
due  to  the  destructive  work  of  frost 
through  the  characteristically  long  win- 
ter, during  which  time  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  build  or  repair. 

Of  course  the  language  is  strange  to  a 
foreigner.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
sounds,  mostly  word-endings,  the  Rus- 
sian speech  is  not  harsh  or  otherwise 
offensive  to  the  ear,  but  on  the  contrary 
is  generally  sonorous  and  rich.  The  al- 
phabet consists  of  thirty-five  common 
characters,  some  of  them  representing 
compound  sounds,  which  we  express  by 
a  combination  of  letters,  such  as  ch,  ia, 
etc.  The  spelling  is  based  on  the 
phonetic  principle.  One  would  expect 
to  meet  new  and  strange  letters  in  a 
language  so  unlike  his  own;  but  he  is 
somewhat  surprised  to  find  familiar  let- 
ters with  sounds  entirely  different  from 
those  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
give  them.  Several  of  the  Russian  let- 
ters are  evidently  derived  from  the 
Greek;  for  example,  the  gamma  (our 
hard  g),  delta  (d)  lambda  (/)  pi  ip)  have 
the  sounds  indicated.  Our  P  has  in 
Russian  the  sound  of  R;  our  H  is  given 
the  sound  of  N;  our  B  is  sounded  as  V. 
To  illustrate,  let  us  take  the  word 
PECTOPAH'"b,  which  is  frequently  met 
with  on  tiie  signs  in  cities.  It  is  pro- 
nounced   res/oiaii,    evidently   the   equiva- 
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lent  of  our  adopted  word  restaurant. 
The  last  character  in  the  word  has  no 
sound  quality  of  its  own,  but  serves  to 
intensify  the  quality  of  the  preceding 
consonant.  Here  is  another  word  AB- 
POPA;  which  is  pronounced  as  if  spelled 
avrora,  and  has  the  meaning  of  our 
word  aurora.  Again,  AMEPUKA  is  pro- 
nounced Ameruka,  or  we  would  spell  it 
America. 

Few  of  our  party  other  than  the 
Russian  members  had  any  knowledge 
of  the  language  of  the  country,  but 
all  wanted  to  learn,  and  I  remember 
many  instances  of  amusement  caused  by 
the  foreigners  in  their  laborious  efforts 
to  spell  out  the  words  on  the  shop 
signs.  A  trio  of  school-boys  showed 
their  enjoyment  of  the  spectacle  pre- 
sented by  grown  men,  each  wearing  the 
badge  of  the  International  Congress, 
and  presumably  educated,  yet  unable 
even  after  much  toil  to  decipher  the 
words  on  a  grocer's  card. 

Nearly  all  educated  Russians  are 
versed  in  one  or  more  of  the  widely 
used  languages  of  the  present  time,  viz., 
English,  French,  and  German;  and  it  is 
by  no  means  unusual  to  find  in  Russian 
society  one  who  uses  readily  the  lan- 
guages named,  as  well  as  Spanish  and 
Italian,  and  of  course  the  common 
tongue. 

On  the  first  day  of  my  visit  to  Mos- 
cow, I  had  the  pleasure  of  walking 
through  some  of  th§  streets  in  company 
with  a  learned  and  venerable  professor 
from  this  country^  who  was  an  accom- 
plished linguist.  We  lost  the  way,  and 
in  our  efforts  to  reach  the  place  of  des- 
tination, my  companion  accosted  a  num- 
ber of  people  in  English,  German,  and 
French  by  turns.  At  last  in  despair  he 
threw  the  three  languages  together  pro- 
miscuously, and  called  to  a  gentleman 
on     the    opposite    side    of    the     narrow 


street,  "Monsieur,  monsieur,  can  you 
Deutsch  sprechenT'  The  result  was 
wholly  disappointing.  Among  the  people 
inhabiting  different  parts  of  this  vast 
country  many  dialects  are  common,  but 
the  Russ  proper  is  the  recognized  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  and  this  is 
generally  spoken  by  the  people  of  Great 
Russia. 

Another  surprise  for  the  visitor  is  the 
difference  between  the  calendar  reckon- 
ing in  Russia  and  that  used  in  most 
other  countries.  The  Russians,  like  the 
Greeks,  still  retain  the  "old  style"  or 
Julian  calendar  while  ether  nations  use 
the  reformed  or  Gregorian  calendar, 
commonly  called  the  "new  style."  The 
old  style  reckoning  is  now  twelve  days 
behind  the  reformed  and  more  nearly 
correct  style,  and  the  difference  will 
continue  to  increase.  In  correspondence 
with  foreigners  it  is  customary  to  write 
both  dates,  thus  August  Yie.  While  in 
Russia  I  received  a  letter  bearing  the 
New  York  post-mark  dated  August  3, 
and  the  St.  Petersburg  date  stamp  of 
August  4;  in  reality  there  had  been  no 
such  quick  passage  as  would  at  first  ap- 
pear, for  an  interval  of  thirteen  days 
had  elapsed  between  the  dates.  No  lit- 
tle inconvenience  in  commercial  and 
business  matters  is  caused  by  this  differ- 
ence of  reckoning;  yet  thus  far,  even 
the  Czar  with  his  absolute  power  has 
been  unable  to  bring  about  the  desired 
change;  for  the  masses  of  the  people 
seem  to  think  that  if  their  calendar  be 
advanced  twelve  days  thej'  would  be- 
come just  so  much  older  and  would  lose 
just  so  many  days  of  life.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  the  influence  of  the 
dominant  church  is  used  to  oppose  the 
change;  for  the  numerous  feast  days  of 
the  church  would  be  disarranged  by  an 
alteration.  Moreover,  the  new  or  Gre- 
gorian  style    came  into  use  through  the 
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act  of  a  Roman  pontiff,  Gregory  XIII, 
and  the  Russian  church  is  at  enmity 
with  the  church  of  Rome. 

Among  the  people  we  will  find  many 
different  types.  The  empire  has  ex- 
tended its  domain  mostly  through  con- 
quest, and  TiUmerous  tribes  and  peoples 
once  foreign  to  the  Russians  have  been 
brought  by  force  into  the  national 
family.  In  cities  one  ma^'  discern  a 
great  variety  of  types,  though  in  nearly 
every  separate  country  district  some 
dominant  type  will  be  recognized.  Our 
illustration  shows  a  group  of  happy  fel- 
lows who  came  within  range  of  my 
camera  at  a  country  railway  station  in 
central  Russia  during  a  short  break  in 
the  journey.  The  swarthy  complexion 
and  coarse  features  of  Tartars  and  Bash- 
kirs will  be  readily  recognized.  But  of 
these,  and  of  other  subdivisions  of  the 
Russian  people,  we  will  have  more  to 
say  in  a  future  writing.  * 

/.    E.    Tahnage. 

(TO   BK   CONTINUED.) 


A  NEW  YEAR  GREETING 

Going  to  Klondyke!  That  icy  Eldo- 
rado whose  treasures  he  had  read  of 
with  wildly  longing  heart,  but  with  no 
hope  of  ever  having  a  chance  to  gain 
even  a  portion  of  them  for  himself.  Harry 
could  haidiy  believe  it  true  even  now, 
with  his  outfit  packed  and  ready  on  the 
porch  waiting  to  be  carted  away,  his 
mother  and  sister  bidding  him  good- 
bye, with  tearful  eyes  and  a  thousand 
anxious  cautions  for  his  safety. 

Spite  of  the  certain  danger  of  the  un- 
dertaking, Harry  could  not  help  feeling 
a  joyous  zest  and  impatience  to  be 
gone — the  hazard  itself  lending  a  sense 
of  pleasure  to  the  thought.  Besides  the 
sadness  of  saying  farewell  to  the  dear 
ones,  he  had  but  one  other  regret  at  the 


home-leaving,  and  that  was  that  Snow- 
flake,  the  most  cherished  of  his  pets  of 
the  dovecote,  was  not  to  be  found,  and 
he  would  have  to  go  without  a  farewell 
sight  of  his  pampered  favorite. 

To  Harr)'  it  meant  almost  as  much  as 
it  would  to  have  failed  to  say  good-bye 
to  Joe  Richley,  or  any  other  of  his 
chums,  at  the  last  moment,  for  Snow- 
flake  bad  been  almost  as  much  to  him 
as  a  human  companion,  and  much  more 
intelligent,  he  often  declared,  than  some 
of  them. 

"Promise  to  take  good  care  of  Snow- 
flake  if  she  comes  back,  Bessie.  I 
leave  her  specially  in  your  charge, " 
Harry  said  as  he  kissed  his  sister  and 
mother  good-bye  for  the  last  time  and 
climbed  up  on  to  the  seat  of  the  express 
wagon  that  had  just  come  for  his 
baggage. 

Mr.  Holden,  in  whose  charge  he  was 
going,  and  the  other  members  of  their 
party  were  at  the  wharf  before  him, 
and  he  had  but  time  to  have  his  traps 
carried  aboard  before  the  steamer  was 
ready  to  start. 

"Good-bye,  mother,  Bessie,  Snow- 
flake,"  Harry  whispered  under  his 
breath,  as  he  leaned  on  the  railing  and 
saw  Oregon's  green  shores  fading  from 
sight.  He  was  not  ashamed  of  the  tears 
that  gathered  in  his  eyes,  for  who  could 
tell,  in  face  of  the  dangers  of  the  trip 
before  him,  if  he  would  ever  see  home 
again.  It  was  only  the  sore  straits  to 
which  the  family  had  been  reduced  by 
his  father's  business  failure  and  death 
that  had  induced  his  motiier  to  give  her 
consent  to  the  hazardous  undertaking. 
But  with  a  mortgage  hanging  over  their 
home — the  only  thing  left  them  out  of 
the  wreck  of  their  once  prosperous  for- 
tunes— and  the  certain  salary  guaranteed 
to  Harry  that  would  keep  the  interest 
paid   up  on   the  debt,    and    helji  to  feed 
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her  and  Bessie  as  well,  it  was  hard  to 
say  no  to  Harry's  urgont  iilcadin^s. 
Tlie  fact  tliat  Mr.  Hoidcn  was  Koin^  in 
charge  of  tho  party  was  also  an  incen- 
tive. He  had  been  her  husband's  close 
friend  and  business  partner,  and  had 
lost  the  (;reater  part  of  his  fortune  in 
the  firm's  faihire  that  had  made  a  wreck 
of  their  own.  Times  were  too  iiard  to 
renew  business  operations,  and  he  iiad 
decided  to  try  his  fortunes  in  the  famous 
gold  regions,  taking  witli  him  four  mt-n 
who  had  been  thrown  out  of  work  since 
their  firm's  failure,  besides  Harry  and 
his  own  son  Will.  His  chief  aim  in 
taking  the  two  boys  was  to  give  them 
the  chance  to  make  their  own  start  in 
life,  promising  them  an  e(iual  opportun- 
ity in  whatever  chances  of  fortune  should 
come  in  their  way. 

This,  with  the  strong  constitution  and 
steady  nerves  and  pluck  possessed  by 
Harry,  robbed  the  enterprise  of  manj 
elements  ol  danger,  and  made  secure 
the  opportunity  \\hich  otherwise  would 
not  have  been  permitted  him. 

Sitting  on  deck  watching  the  shore 
fade  from  sight  was  a  harder  trial  to 
Harry  than  the  home  farewells  had 
been,  for  the  stern  realities  were  at 
hand  now  that  then  had  been  only  in 
anticipation. 

There  was  a  cold  wind  blowing,  and 
presentlj'  he  went  to  his  cabin  to  get 
the  big  overcoat  that  was  strapped  with 
his  valise,  remembering  certain  pro- 
mises he  had  made  to  his  mother. 
When  he  returned,  Will  Holden  and 
the  others  joked  him  upon  the  necessity 
of  going  below  so  soon.  "That  over- 
coat's a  great  excuse,  Harry.  Good 
thing  },ou  didn't  have  it  on.  Sea-sick- 
ness don't  usually  make  people  chilly; 
in  fact,  they  don't  remember  if  there  is 
or  ever  was  any  kind  of  weather." 

Harry  did  not   reply  to  their  chaffing. 


He  had  just  put  his  hand  in  his  big 
outside  pocket,  and  a  (juecr  look  had 
come  into  his  face. 

"What  is  it,  Harry?"  asked  Will 
Holden.  "Find  a  doughnut  in  your 
pocket?  I  did  in  mine.  It's  always 
mother's  parting-card  of  consolation." 

For  reply  Harry  drew  forth  an  object 
from  his  pocket  that  struggled  and  flap- 
ped and  cooed  for  an  instant,  then 
hopped  on  Harry's  shoulder  and  perched 
there  with  an  air  of  saucy  dignity  and 
independence. 

"Snowflake!"  exclaimed  Will.  "Why, 
Harry,  what  on  earth  possessed  you  to 
bring  her  on  such  a  trip?" 

"I  didn't  bring  her,"  said  Harry; 
""she  must  have  hid  in  my  pocket  before 
I  left  home. " 

He  had  taught  the  dove  to  search  in 
his  pocket  for  feed,  and  while  the  bag- 
gage waited  on  the  porch  Snowflake  had 
spied  the  big  overcoat  strapped  loosely 
over  the  valise,  and  finding  in  the  big 
pocket  till?  handful  of  grain  Harry  had 
forgotten  to  emptj'  out,  had  ensconsed 
herself  therein  for  an  uninterrupted  and 
ro)'al  feast. 

"There's  no  harm  done,"  said  Mr. 
Holden,  as  Harry,  having  explained  to 
the  others,  looked  a  little  nonplussed 
and  anxious.  "All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
set  her  free,  and  she  will  fly  home  as 
straight  as  a  rocket." 

Harry  looked  out  dubiously  at  the 
long  stretch  of  sea  lying  between  the 
ship  and  the  shore.  Ke  had  heard  often 
that  the  carrier  pigeon  will  find  its 
home  from  a  distance  of  countless 
leagues;  but  now  that  a  test  had  come, 
his  faith  was  sorely  tried.  What  if  her 
strength  should  fail  as  she  flew  over 
that  treacherous  green  waste  of  waves. 
His  affection  for  the  dove  made  it  a 
serious  question  to  Harr\'.  and  he  hesi- 
tated,     just  then  the  captain,    who    had 
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heard  all,  came  up  and  laid  his  hand  on 
Harry's  shoulder.  I  know  ail  about 
those  birds,  my  boy,  and  you  can  trust 
your  pet  to  get  home  all  right.  Set  her 
adrift,  and  she'll  be  home  before  you 
shut  your  eyes  to  sleep  tonight." 

There  was  no  gainsaying  the  captain's 
superior  knowledge,  so,  after  stroking 
her  white  wings  a  moment  in  farewell, 
Harry  walked  to  the  side  of  the  ship 
and  set  his  favorite  free. 

Snowflake  opened  her  wings  and 
soared  away  across  the  waves.  They 
saw  her  dip  and  rise  gracefully  above 
the  green  water  for  a  hundred  yards  or 
more,  then  suddenly  she  wheeled  and 
flew  back  towards  the  ship.  In  a  few 
moments  she  was  circling  above  the 
smoke-stacks  and  in  another  instant  she 
had  perched  upon  the  prow  of  the  ves- 
sel and  was  rocking  up  and  down  with 
the  swaying  waves. 

Some  ot  the  sailors  who  had  been 
watching  her  set  up  a  shout. 

"Go  home,  Snowflake,"  Harry  called 
out  anxiously,  as  if  she  were  human. 
"Go  home  before  it  is  too  late." 

"My  boy,"  said  the  captain,  walking 
over  to"  Harry,  and  speaking  seriously, 
"we  sailors  have  our  superstitions,  and 
one  of  them  is,  that  we  don't  consider 
it  good  policy  to  drive  a  dove  from  a 
ship.  We  would  call  the  return  of  your 
bird  a  good  omen  to  you  and  all  of  us. 
Take  my  advice  and  carry  her  with  you 
on  your  trip.  " 


"I've  always  been  partial  to  picnic- 
ing,"  said  Will  Holden,  "and  if  there's 
any  one  form  of  fun  I  shall  clamor  for 
more  than  another  in  future,  it  will  be 
camping  out  in  fleecy  snov/drifts  with 
the  thermometer  bobbing  serenely  down 
around  forty.  "  They  were  all  sitting 
around  the  stove  in  the  big  tent  that 
served    as    a    house    in    their    exploring 


expeditions  through  the  Klondyke, trying 
to  keep  warm  by  its  light  wood  fire,  and 
seeking  to  throw  off  the  despondency 
that,  since  their  many  disheartening 
experiences,  had  begun  to  settle  upon 
their  spirits. 

"Gold  is  nothing  to  me,"  went  on 
the  irrepressible  Will,  as  no  one  spoke. 
"All  I  came  here  for  was  to  experience 
the  unadulterated  bliss  of  a  Klondyke 
winter.  If  any  one  should  offer  me 
anything  else  1  should  refuse  with  indig- 
nation. " 

"Our  experience  is  worth  a  good  deal, 
in  fact,  Will,"  said  his  father,  taking 
his  son  seriously,  as  he  was  wont  to  do, 
as  a  sort  of  antidote  to  his  son's  levity. 
"It's  the  same  old  story  of  the  moth 
and  the  candle,  that  ought  to  be  by  this 
time  a  proverb  for  men  to  profit  by. 
We  hear  only  the  bright  side  of  those 
wonderful  gold  discoveries,  and  will  not 
trouble  ourselves  to  imagine  a  dark  one. 
Everyone  thinks  he  is  specially  cut  out 
for  a  luck}'  prospector  and  waits  for  ac- 
tual experience  to  teach  him  that  it  is 
the  few,  and  not  the  many,  who  have 
fabulous  fortunes  fall  into  their  hands 
by  mere  chance  or  luck.  The  sensible 
man  after  all  is  the  man  who  can  con- 
tent himself  with  small  earnings,  if 
need  be,  so  that  they  are  but  sure, 
trusting  in  his  own  energy  and  the  help 
of  Providence  to  provide  enough  for  his 
daily  needs.  I  for  one  have  been 
thinking  out  problems  up  here  that 
if  I  had  considered  seriously  before 
would  probably  have  kept  me  from  mak- 
ing this  hazardous,  viiild-cat  rush  to  get 
my  hands  on  to  something  whose  even- 
tual use  and  end  after  all  is  simply  to 
set  me  a  little  above  my  fellows.  This, 
of  course,  doesn't  apply  to  you  men  who 
have  tried  and  failed  to  make  a  living 
elsewhere,"  he  went  on,  turning  to  three 
laborers  who  were  with  the  party.      "You 
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have  an  i-xcusi-  to  iry  an\  and  every 
lioncsl  means  to  hclti-r  \(iur  cimdition. 
riu'  <|iiestion  i^,  if  wc  all  shuiild  gain 
wh;it  wc  arc  actually  in  search  of — a 
fabulous  fortune — what  httt-jr  will  the 
woriil  be  by  our  gains'  W'ould  we  not 
heap  our  advantages  into  ti.e  scales  of 
hut\);in  oppression,  as  others  have  done, 
using  our  benchts  to  build  up  systems 
that  lend  to  make  us  richer  and  the  poor 
man  poorer  than  before?" 

"It  don't  Seem  to  me,  Mr.  Holden," 
said  one  of  the  men  he  addressed,  "that 
suffering  as  1  have  from  the  indifference 
and  selfishness  of  the  rich.  I  could  ever 
put  wealth,  if  il  were  mine,  to  any  use 
save  for  the  uplifting  of  humankind." 

"They  all  have  thought  that,  doubt- 
less, Bromley.  Nearly  all  the  rich  men 
of  our  nation  have  been  poor  in  the  be- 
ginning. They  have  worked  up,  but 
the  fact  has  never  made  them  more 
merciful  toward  their  struggling  fellow- 
beings.  It's  a  sort  of  plague  that  in- 
fects the  hearts  of  men  when  they  be- 
come rich  to  search  out  for  more  and 
more,  at  the  cost  of  no  matter  what 
oppression  to  their  fellows." 

"You're  right,  Mr.  Holden,  and  it's 
time  tor  some  higher  example  to  be  set 
as  a  standard  for  the  world.  I  have 
often  thought  what  a  glorious  work 
niiRht  be  accomplished  if  the  wealth 
that  God  has  stored  up  ii!  this  region 
should  be  devoted  to  the  building  up  of 
a  system  that  should  establish  a  true 
brotherhood  of  man,  that  would  end  in 
the  uplifting  of  the  whole  human  race. 
It  may  sound  like  mere  bombast  and 
rhetoric  in  the  face  of  our  present  fail- 
ures, but  I  am  going  to  make  a  pledge 
here  and  now,  that  if  Providence  should 
ever  entrust  the  blessing  of  riches  into 
my  keeping,  I  will  devote  it  to  the 
benefit  of  my  fellow-beings,  as  I  believe 
God  means  it  for  that  purpose." 


"I  echo  that  pledge,"  said  each  of  his 
friends  in  unison;  "and  I,"  said  liarry 
and  Will  together.  Hoth  boys  had  been 
impressed  by  the  spirit  of  the  conversa- 
tion, and  both  meant  to  keep  their 
pledge. 

"The  (juestion  no*  is,"  said  Mr. 
Hold<.-n,  "what  is  the  best  move  now 
towards  attaining  our  object.  Shall  we 
push  on  up  into  the  north  or  try  in  some 
new  direction  near  I)awson?" 

"My  idea  is  that  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  go  hack  to  Dawson,  get  a  good 
rest,  replenish  our  outfit  of  provisions 
sufficiently  for  a  long  trip,  and  then 
push  northward  in  an  exhaustive  search 
that  cannot  fail  to  satisfy  us  in  some 
way. " 

"The  idea  is  all  right,  Bromley,  I 
think  and  if  the  others  agree  we  will  make 
the  trip,  pledging  ourselves  to  return  at 
least  before  the  end  of  next  summer.  I 
would  not  spend  another  winter  in 
Klondyke  for  all  the  gold  in  the  entire 
region."  The  others  coincided  with 
Mr.  Holden's  verdict,  and  preparations 
were  made  at  once  to  start  for  Dawson 
City.  They  had  been  prospecting  on 
one  of  the  small  tributaries  of  the 
Yukon,  without  success,  it  being  but 
one  of  the  fruitless  expeditions  they  had 
made  since  their  arrival  in  Klondyke. 
Every  claim  within  many  miles  of  Daw- 
son City  had  been  taken  up  b\  earlier 
comers,  so  that  there  was  nothing  now 
but  to  brave  the  unexplored  regions  of 
the  far  north. 

Joe  Whitley  suggested  crossing  the 
divide  that  lay  between  them  and  a 
larger  valley  on  the  east,  and  exploring 
the  latter  on  their  way  back;  but  the 
others  were  in  favor  of  taking  that  path 
on  their  return  trip  from  the  north,  rather 
than  now,  so  that  the  proposition  did 
not  carry — that  is,  with  the  majority, 
joe    had    a    vein    of    stubbornness     that 
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made  him  decide  to  make  the  expedi- 
tion at  the  present  time,  and  his  deci- 
sion was  no  sooner  announced  than 
Harry  and  Will  clamored  to  be  per- 
mitted   to    accompanj'    him. 

"They  will  learn  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves where  there's  no  one  else  to  look 
out  for  them,"  Bromley  said.  "It  will 
be  a  helpful  experience." 

So  it  was  decided  they  might  go,  and 
on  the  morning  that  the  party  started 
back  towards  Dawson  the  two  boys, 
svith  joe  Whitley  for  a  guide,  set  out 
to  cross  the  divide. 

it  was  long  after  noon  before  they 
reached  the  valley  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  after  prospecting  the  stream  that 
flowed  from  some  glacier  source  south- 
ward along  a  portion  of  their  homeward 
way,  they  pitched  their  tent  for  the 
night  some  two  miles  south  of  the  lake 
in  which  it  found  an  outlet,  a  little  dis- 
couraged with  their  fruitless  search, 
but  hoping  to  find  more  favorable  indi- 
cations along  the  homeward  route. 

When  Harry  awoke,  after  the  night's 
rest,  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  was  more 
than  usually  dark,  and  crawling  from 
under  the  buffalo  robes  he  lifted  the  flap 
of  the  tent  and  looked   out. 

"What's  the  matter,  Harry?"  asked 
Will,  sleepily,  as  Harry  uttered  an 
exclamation. 

"Snow,"   replied  Harry  briefly. 

Will  and  Joe  bounded  out  of  bed  and 
came  to  his  side.  Snow  it  was,  filling 
the  sky  to  utter  denseness,  and  falling 
in  big  flakes  that  would  pile  the  ground 
ere  long  into  impenetrable  drifts. 

"We've  got  to  get  out  of  this,"  said 
Joe,  sententiously.  "If  we're  snowed 
up  here  with  our  little  bit  of  provender, 
we  won't  be  troublin'  long  about  hun- 
tin'  gold." 

It  took  but  a  short  time  to  eat  their 
scanty  breakfast  and  pack  up,    and    this 


once  done,  the  three  started  out  on  a 
brisk  walk  through  the  blinding  snow. 
They  had  some  little  hesitation  as  to 
direction  at  first,  but  Joe's  predominant 
self-confidence  won  the  day,  and  ihe 
two  boys  followed  in  his  tracks. 

"I  can't  help  thinking,  Joe,"  said 
Harry  when  they  had  traveled  some 
distance,  "that  we  are  going  east  and 
north  instead  of  south-westerly  towards 
Dawson. " 

"You're  turned  round,  my  boy,"  said 
Joe.  "When  we  reach  the  bend  of  that 
hill  there,  I'm  going  to  show  you  the 
Yukon,  and  vou'll  have  to  admit  we're 
all  right.  " 

It  had  stopped  snowing  by  this  time 
and  the  three  walked  on  eagerly,  hoping 
to  see  Joe's  prediction  verified.  But 
they  were  to  be  disappointed.  Reach- 
ing the  spot  indicated  by  Joe,  they 
gazed  about  them  in  consternation. 
Instead  of  the  familiar  landscape  they 
had  hoped  to  see,  was  a  strange  valley, 
hemmed  in  by  mountains,  and  the  most 
of  whose  space  was  covered  by  the  ice- 
blocked  waters  of  a  lake. 

"What  do  you  say  now,  Joe?"  asked 
Harry,  without,  however,  any  triumph  in 
his  heart  or  tone. 

"I  guess  I'm  the  one  that's  got  direc- 
tions twisted,  "  admitted  Joe.  "It  was  that 
snow  comin'  and  wipin'  out  all  the  land' 
marks  that's  to  blame.  I  know  just 
where  we  are,  though,"  he  asserted 
easily.  "All  we've  got  to  do  is  to  cross 
this  lake  at  the  upper  end  there  and  get 
over  that  divide  and  we'll  strike  the 
trail  where  we  separated  from  the  rest 
of  our  party.  " 

Harry  and  Will  by  this  time  were 
entirely  nonplussed  as  to  their  where- 
abouts; and  as  Joe  was  their  elder,  and 
backed  his  opinion  with  his  usual  asser- 
tiveness,  they  once  more  prepared  to 
act  upon  his  decision. 
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It  was  dangerous  work  crossing  the 
lake,  (or  the  ice  lirokc  several  times 
under  their  tread,  and  they  were  obligecj 
to  leap  from  hlock  to  block,  as  it 
cracked  under  them  in  their  efforts  to 
reach  the  opposite  shore.  Once  there, 
they  were  too  tired  to  go  further,  and 
after  sleeping  through  the  hours  that  are 
allotted  as  night  in  the  winter  season  in 
Klondyke,  they  awoke  to  the  considera- 
tion of  what  now  loomed  as  a  serious 
problem.  There  was  no  way  now  but 
to  trust  blindly  to  instinct  as  to  direc- 
tion, and  after  eating  a  small  portion  of 
their  food — now  reduced  to  alarmingly 
small  proportions — they  set  out  to  re- 
trace their  steps,  hoping  to  be  able  to 
find  at  least  the  spot  where  they  had 
separated  from  the  party. 

Towards  noon  a  halloo  sounded  from 
somewhere  near  at  hand,  and  looking  in 
its  direction  they  saw  in  the  thick  ever- 
green glade  opening  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  narrow  vale  a  group  of  men 
who  were  waving  their  hands  and  hats 
as  they  signalled.  The  hearts  of  the 
three  were  filled  once  more  with  hope. 
The  fur  overcoats  and  low-drawn  caps, 
whicti  is  the  winter  costume  of  every 
Klondyker,  prevented  them  from  deter- 
mining if  the  figures  were  familiar, 
though  joe  with  his  accustomed  know- 
ingness  declared  that  they  had  struck 
their  own  party.  As  was  too  often  the 
case,  his  guess  was  wrong,  the  men 
proving  to  be  a  party  of  five  strangers 
who  were  prospecting  in  their  own 
interests. 

"You're  miles  and  miles  away  from 
your  starting  place,"  said  their  leader, 
whose  name  proved  to  be  Ashworth, 
"and  in  the  wrong  direction.  You've 
been  traveling  north  instead  of  south, 
and  it  will  take  you  eight  days  to  get 
back  to  Dawson  City,  tr&veling  day  and 
night." 


He  was  evidently  much  put  out  when 
he  heard  they  were  out  of  provisions, 
though  the  boys  noticed  that  the  five 
men  had  what  seemed  an  unnecessarily 
large  outfit  for  the  size  of  their  party. 
He  gave  a  grudging  invitation  to  them 
to  "rest  up"  a  day  in  camp  before  start- 
ing back,  an  offer  which  the  three  were 
obliged  to  accept. 

The  time  spent  there  was  not  to  be 
one  of  rest,  however,  tor  as  soon  as  they 
awoke  the  next  day  the  five  men  started 
out  prospecting  the  surrounding  region, 
and  the  boys  determined  to  make  use  of 
their  time  in  doing  likewise.  They  kept 
with  the  party  for  a  while,  but  as  the 
manner  of  the  men  was  too  rough  to 
promise  any  pleasant  companionship, 
the  two  boys  soon  branched  off  by  them- 
selves. 

They  had  passed  a  stream  a  little  way 
back  which  the  prospectors  declared 
they  had  "done  thoroughly  and  found 
naught;"  but  the  boys  decided  to  follow 
up  the  stream  to  its  source,  as  they  had 
once  or  twice  picked  up  some  little 
specimens  of  gold  along  trails  that  had 
been  done  by  other  prospectors.  They 
had  both  learned  by  this  time  to  judge 
quickly  if  indications  were  promising, 
and  it  soon  became  evident  to  them 
when  they  had  reached  the  mountain 
glacier  from  which  the  stream  flowed 
that  the  prospectors  were  right. 

"I'd  like  to  round  that  ridge  and  see 
what  there  is  on  the  other  side,"  said 
Harry,  as  he  and  Will  sat  on  the  edge 
of  the  deep  pond  at  the  foot  of  the 
glacier,  resting  before  they  started  back 
to  camp. 

"I'm  with  you  if  you'll  risk  it,"  said 
Will,  eager  as  Harry  for  any  new  ad- 
venture. 

It  was  a  hazardous  thing  to  try  and 
skim  across  the  thin  ice  crusting  the 
deep  pond;     but  they  \vere  used  to  risks 
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by  this  time,  and  half-running  and 
half-sliding,  they  rounded  the  ledge  that 
sloped  across  the  further  end  of  the 
pond. 

As  they  did  so,  both  boys  uttered  an 
exclamation.  Spread  out  before  them 
was  a  sweep  of  snow-white  valley,  shut 
in  by  ice-covered  hills,  down  whose 
sides  streams  blue  as  sapphire  flowed, 
making  a  picture  beautiful  and  impos- 
ing, for  all  its  desolation.  The  streams, 
instead  of  forming  themselves  into  lakes 
or  ponds  at  the  foot  of  the  glaciers, 
flowed  into  a  river-bed  that  stretched 
across  the  entire  valley.  The  beauty  of 
the  scene  for  a  few  moments  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  boys  wholly;  but 
presently,  as  they  walked  along  the 
edge  of  the  stream,  the  discovery  they 
made  drove  all  thoughts  of  scenery  from 
their  minds. 

Showing  plainly  under  the  clear  water 
at  the  bottom  of  the  river-bed  was  some- 
thing yellow  and  shining,  and  the  boys 
knew  that  it  was  the  rich  metal  for 
which  they  were  seeking.  Further  ex- 
ploration showed  that  the  entire  valley 
seemed  to  be  lined  with  gold,  washed 
down  from  the  mountains  by  the  streams, 
through  countless  ages. 

They  went  to  work  at  once,  digging 
out  as  much  as  they  could  tarry,  then 
started  back  to  camp.  Before  they 
reached  it  they  had  their  plans  fully 
matured;  and  when  the  rest  of  the  party 
came  back  that  night  from  their  fruit- 
less search,  the  boys  made  a  proposition 
to  the  effect  that  they  were  to  have  a 
share  of  the  provisions  for  a  ten  days' 
stay  in  the  region,  as  well  as  enough  to 
equip  one  or  all  of  them  for  the  trip 
back  to  Dawson  City  to  apprise  the 
party  of  the  "find,"  in  return  for  the 
secret  of  the  region  where  they  had  dis- 
covered their  bonanza. 

Ashworth  at  first    pretended    to    place 


no  faith  in  their  story,  announcing  the 
belief  that  the  "find"  they  had  made 
was  simply  what  they  had  brought  back 
with  them;  but  as  he  soon  saw  that  the 
boys  were  serious,  he  agreed  to  their 
terms,  and  the  next  day  the  entire  party 
were  shown  the  place  where  they  had 
made  their  discovery.  One  glance  at 
the  indications  set  the  men  wild  with 
joy. 

"Talk  about  Devil's  Hole,  '  said  Ash- 
worth excitedly.  "They  claim  that 
place  is  the  richest  spot  in  Alaska;  but 
I'm  willing  to  stake  all  that  I  expect  to 
take  out  of  here  that  there's  no  richer 
region  in  Klondyke  than  we  have  right 
here. " 

It  was  two  or  three  days  after  the 
"find:"  Harry  had  hurt  his  foot,  and 
had  returned  to  camp  for  the  liniment 
carried  in  his  outfit.  By  the  time  he 
reached  the  tent,  cold  and  the  long  walk 
had  aggravated  the  pain  and  swelling  so 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  go 
back  to  the  "diggings."  The  party  had 
found  it  impossible  to  transport  their 
tents  and  other  outfittings  across  the 
pond,  so  that  their  camp  was  some  dis- 
tance from  the  place  of  work. 

Harry  bad  worked  so  constantly  at 
his  claim  that  now  that  rest  was  en- 
forced, he  determined  to  spend  the  idle 
time  in  gaining  the  sleep  which  his 
work  and  anxiety  made  needful.  Wrap- 
ping himself  in  a  buffalo  robe  in  the  big 
tent,  where  a  remnant  of  fire  still  burned 
in  the  stove,  he  was  about  falling  into 
a  doze  when  the  sound  of  voices 
aroused   him. 

It  was  Ashworth  and  Joe,  who  had 
returned  earlier  than  the  others,  and 
their  first  few  words  drove  away  all 
Harry's  sleepiness  and  left  his  senses 
alert   and   tingling. 

"But  I  tell  you,"  Joe  was  saying, 
"they    will  hold   me    responsible    if    any 
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thing  happen  to  the  l)0)s,  and  I'll  be 
the  one  to  pay   for  it. " 

"Nonsense!  ^'ou've  only  got  to 
show  them  the  lake  \ou  crossed  back 
there  and  no  one  will  (luestion  the  story 
of  their  having  been  drowned  there." 

"But  you  see,"  commenced  joe,  and 
was  interrupted  by  Ashworth. 

"It's  like  this.  There's  gold  enough 
in  that  little  valley  to  make  the  six  of 
us  independent  for  our  lives.  But  if 
the  boys  get  the  story  to  that  crowd 
down  there  at  Dawson,  I  don't  need  to 
tell  you  what  it  means." 

"All  the  same,  I  don't  want  the 
pleasure  of  my  good  luck  spoiled  by  the 
thought  of  a  gallows,"   said  joe. 

"If  the  ice  happens  to  break  with  the 
boys  some  time  when  they're  crossing 
the  pond,  its  nobody's  fault,  is  it?  " 
asked  Ashworth. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Joe 
spoke.  "'When  is  it  to  happen?"  he 
asked. 

"I'm  goin'  10  give  'em  the  ten  days  I 
agreed  on,  and  longer,  if  they're  quiet. 
When  they  commence  to  talk  about 
leaving  camp  it  will  be  time  to  act.  " 

"I'm  as  anxious  as  anyone  to  keep 
this  find  to  ourselves,"  said  joe;  "but 
I'm  not  going  to  consent  to  having  the 
boys  hurt. " 

"There  are  two  things  for  you  to 
choose  from,"  said  Ashworth.  '  I'o  go 
with  or  against  us.  We  have  taken  you 
into  our  confidence  now,  and  if  you  are 
stubborn,  I'm  afraid  it  will  go  hard 
with  you.  Tlie  rest  of  the  men  are  in 
dead  earnest  as  I  am,  and  won't  stand 
any  nonsense. " 

As  he  finished  there  was  a  sound  of 
footsteps  outside,  and  Ashworth  and 
Joe  went  out  of  the  tent. 

It  was  two  of  the  other  men,  and 
Harry  could  hear    them    talking    in    low 


tones  outside  for  some  time;  then  the 
four  went  away   together. 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  hearing, 
Harry  sat  up  and  tried  to  calm  his  mind 
sufificiently  for  some  plan  of  action. 
The  situation  was  serious  enough  to  de- 
mand instant  energy,  if  they  were  to 
escape  the  fate  that  was  being  planned 
for  them.  That  they  would  be  closely 
watched  he  could  not  doubt,  and  it 
seemed  certain  they  were  doomed  un- 
less aid  should  come  to  them  from  out- 
side, which  meant  the  one  chance  that 
their  own  or  some  other  part}'  might 
stumble  upon  their  camping  place.  To 
await  such  an  event  was  hazardous,  and 
as  Harry  ruminated  there  came  to  him 
an  idea  which  furnished  a  possible 
means  of  salvation. 

Tucked  away  in  his  outfit  was  a 
little  box,  lined  and  covered  with  fur, 
carried  by  him  on  all  his  trips,  however 
difficult;  and  to  this  box  Harry  hastened 
as  fast  as  his  lame  foot  could  carry  him, 
taking  care  first  that  no  one  else  was 
near. 

"Snowflake,"  he  called,  and  in  an 
instant  the  white  dove  came  out  of  the 
tiny  cote  and  flew  to  his  outstretched 
hand. 

"Snowflake,  '  Harry  whispered,  nest- 
ling her  soft,  white  feathers  close  to 
his  face,  "you  and  you  only  can  save  us, 
and  I'm  going  to  trust  j-cu  to  bring 
about  our  deliverance.  " 

Putting  her  on  his  shoulder,  ■  Harry 
took  his  notebook  from  his  pocket  and 
wrote  the  following  message: 

"Have  found  gold  in  immense  quan- 
tities and  secured  claims.  All  of  us  in 
great  danger  if  aid  does  not  reach  us  at 
once." 

Following  was  a  detailed  description 
of  the  direction  and  route  thev  had 
taken,      the      knowledge      having      been 
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gained  from  Ashworth,  who,  it  seems, 
had  taken  the  same  path. 

He  knew  that  by  this  time  Mr. 
Holden  would  have  reached  Dawson, 
and  that  the  dove  might  perhaps  fly 
straight  to  the  shanty  that  had  made 
their  chief  abode  since  their  arrival  in 
Klondyke.  Ihere  was  the  equal  chance, 
however,  of  her  flying  instead  to  her  old 
familiar  and  more  congenial  home  in 
Oregon;  but  he  hoped  that  the  fact  of 
the  last  home  being  the  neatest,  might 
happily  entice  her  there.  Should  it  be 
so,  it  would  give  Mr.  Holden  time  to 
make  the  return  trip  with  his  men  per- 
haps before  anything  happened. 

With  a  strong  cord  he  tied  the  paper 
under  Snowflake's  wing;  then,  with  a 
whispered  God  speed  to  her  flight,  he 
set  the  dove  foith  upon  her  fateful 
mission. 


"If  you  will  be  patient  only  a  little 
longer,  Mr.  Murray,  I  am  sure  we  will 
hear  from  Harry.  He  promised  to 
write  at  the  first  opening  of  the  route, 
and  in  two  months  at  the  least  we  will 
have  news  from  the  north." 

"I  have  as  much  faith  in  these  Klon- 
dyke stories  as  I  have  in  the  fable  of 
the  man  in  the  moon,"  said  their  credi- 
tor, with  accustomed  candor.  "If  your 
son  had  sta^'ed  home  he  could  have 
earned  enough  to  have  kept  the  interest 
paid  up  to  the  last  dollar.  Look  at  that 
Perkins  boy.  He  runs  a  hot  tomale 
cart,  and  he  makes  all  of  twenty  dollars 
a  month.  If  Harry  had  taken  my  ad- 
vice he  could  have  stood  in  Bob  Per- 
kins' shoes  today." 

"Twenty  dollars  would  have  paid  the 
interest,  Mr.  Murray,  but  it  wouldn't 
have  given  us  food  and  clothing,  nor 
paid  the  principal  debt.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  Bessie's  long  illness,  we  would 
have  gotten  along  with  all  our  expenses 


on  what  Mr.  Holden  has  let  us  draw 
each  month  from  the  bank  as  Harry's 
salary. " 

"Do  you  realize  that  it  will  take  all 
the  salary  that  may  be  coming  to  Harry 
for  the  next  three  months  to  pay  the 
back  amount  on  the  debt,  Mrs.  Thorn- 
ley?  You  ought  certainly  to  understand 
that  1  can't  let  ifgo  on  in  this  way  on 
the  hazard  of  your  son's  uncertain  pros- 
pects. " 

"Then  you  insist  on  our  leaving  our 
home?  ' 

"Well,  the  fact  is,  Mrs.  Thornley,  I 
have  a  chance  to  rent  the  house  to  a 
man  of  means,  who  will  pay  me  twice 
the  amount  of  the  interest  per  month. 
He  wants  to  get  settled,  and  must  have 
the  place  on  or  about  the  first  of  the 
month,  so  you  see ' 

"You  mean  that  you  want  us  to  move 
out  before  New  Years?" 

"Well,  you  see  the  Alston's  want  to 
move  in  Monday." 

"But  New  Year's  day  is  day  after 
tomorrow. " 

"Well,  I'll  give  you  till  Monday,  the 
day  the  Alston's  come  in.  You  can  get 
ready  by  that  time,  can't  you?  You 
don't  seem  to  have  much  to   move." 

"Much  or  little,  we  are  helpless 
against  your  merciless  greed,"  said  Mrs. 
Thornley  bitterly. 

"I'm  sorry  to  seem  hard,  Mrs.  Thorn- 
ley, but  business  is  business,  you  know. 
If  we  tried  to  mix  sentiment  with  busi- 
ness we'd  all  die  poor." 

He  went  away  with  a  mumbled  "Good 
morning,"  and  the  two  looked  at  each 
other  in  consternation  and  misery. 

To  give  up  their  life-long  home! 
The  very  thought  seemed  unbearable, 
and  after  a  few  moments  spent  in  anx- 
ious talk,  Mrs.  Thornley  started  out  to 
make  one  last  effort  for  the  redemption 
of  their  home.      She  knew    if    she   could 
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but  have  time  to  communicate  with  Mr. 
Holdfii  he  would  try  and  find  somi'  way 
to  help  fhem;  and  she  had  faith  that 
she  would  hear  from  tlicm  favorably 
with  the  first  opening  of  spring. 

She  went  to  the  bank  where  Mr. 
Hoiden  had  left  his  money,  and  asked 
for  Mr.  Lang,  one  of  the  directors.  He 
was  somewhat  acquainted  with  her  from 
having  had  dealings  with  her  husband, 
and  as  soon  as  she  was  admitted  to.  his 
private  office,  she  laid  her  case  before 
him. 

To  his  legret,  however,  he  was  able 
to  do  nothing  for  her.  To  loan  money 
without  security  was  against  the  rules  of 
the  bank,  and  to  break  them  meant  to 
bring  himself  into  condemnation  with 
his  fellow-directors. 


It  was  New  Years  day.  In  the 
Thornley  home  all  was  confusion.  It 
had  seemed  too  much  to  Mrs.  Thornley 
to  wait  to  see  strangers  take  possession 
of  her  home,  and  as  Sunday  was  the 
only  day  besides  the  holiday  that  inter- 
vened before  their  coming,  she  had  de- 
cided to  move  on  the  New  Year. 

Mrs.  Thornley  and  Bessie  were  in  the 
little  sitting-room,  taking  a  sorrowful 
farewell  of  its  bright  cheeriness  before 
reducing  it  to  the  general  disorder  of 
the  rest  of  the  house. 

As  they  sat  for  a  moment  in  tearful 
hesitation,  something  fluttered  noise- 
lessly against  the  window-pane. 

"  Why,  Bessie,  child,  wh)-  should 
you  be  so  startled?"  said  her  mother. 
"It's  only  one  of  the  pigeons." 

Before  she  had  ceased  speaking,  Bes- 
sie flew  to  the  window  and  opened  it 
with  trembling  hands. 

"Oh,  mother!  don't  you  §ee?"  she 
cried,  turning  to  her  with  beaming  eyes. 
"It's  Snowflake!     She    has    come    to  us 


from  Harry!  See,  here  is  a  note,  a 
message!" 

"Yes,  there  it  was,  tied  under  the 
dove's  wing,  and  legible,  (or  all  the 
long  distance  it  had  journeyed. 

With  trembling  hands  Mrs.  Thornley 
reached  for  the  letter. 

"Have  found  gold  in  immense  quan- 
tities and  secured  claims.  Harry  and 
Will  own  largest  shares.  We  leave 
for  home  in  February.  Signed,  John 
Hoiden. " 

Henry  Lang  read  the  letter  Mrs. 
Thornley  had  brought  him,  and  turned 
to  her  with  a  hearty  handshake.  "I 
shall  be  able  to  help  you  now,  Mrs. 
Thornley;  you  need  not  lose  your 
home.  I  will  see  Murray  myself,  and 
)'ou  need  have  no  fear  that  he  will 
molest  you. " 

The  peace  and  joy  that  reigned  in  the 
cheery  home  they  had  known  so  long, 
that  da}'  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  life 
of  unimagined  peace  and  happiness,  for 
when  Harry  returned  with  the  great 
wealth  that  had  come  to  him,  he  did 
not  forget  that  he  had  pledged  himself 
to  strive  to  bring  to  the  rest  of  earth's 
suffering  children — "A  Happy  New 
Year,"  in  its  best  and  truest  sense. 


A  HOLIDAY  EPISODE. 

How     Canadian    Freebooters    Were     Broken 
Up  by  the  Singing  of  Sacred  Songs. 

Years  ago,  in  a  remote  part  of 
Canada,  the  depredations  of  a  band  of 
French-Canadian  brigands  had  terror- 
ized the  inhabitants  for  miles  around. 
Murders  were  not  infrequent  and  rob- 
bery of  every  possible  kind  was  a  com- 
mon occurrence.  The  poor  settlers  were 
periodically  made  poorer  by  the  opera- 
tions of  this  ruthless  band,  and  the 
officers  of    the  law  seemed   powerless    to 
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cope  with  the  marauders  or,  because  of 
their  own  presence,  to  effect  their 
capture. 

One  Christmas  eve.  however,  an 
episode  took  place  that  hrought  about  a 
startling  but  happy  end.  and  emphasized 
the  fact,  among  other  things,  that  the 
spirit  of  "peace  on  earth,  good  will  to 
men"  at  Christmastide  is  seldom  impo- 
tent where  a  knowledge,  superstitious 
or  real,   of  the  Christ-child  prevails. 

The  leader  of  this  band  was  a  man  of 
less  brutal  instincts  than  the  majority  of 
his  followers,  and  had  at  a  former  period 
of  his  life  been  a  devout  religionist; 
several  of  his  companions  were  also 
known  to  wear,  or  have  worn,  crucifixes 
of  gold,  pendant  upon  chains  around 
their  necks,  and  although  now  they  were 
engaged  in  smuggling  and  rapine,  not 
one  of  them  ever  thought  of  their  neck- 
laces and  crucifixes  as  probablv  suggest 
ive  or  'symbolic  of  a  rope  of  hemp  and 
an  ignominious  death  in  the  future  as  a 
climax  to  their  crimes.  But  church  and 
cross  troubled  them  little  at  this  period 
of  their  career,  and  yet  both  were  to  be 
the  means  of  their  undoing. 

About  half  a  mile  away  from  the  little 
hamlet  of  the  region  referred  to,  over 
the  brow  of  a  pine-clad  hdl,  stood  a 
lonely  church  beneath  the  shadows  of 
the  trees.  On  holidays  and  festivals,  as 
well  as  Sundays,  it  was  the  settlers' 
general  rendezvous,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  morrow  being  Christmas  day, 
a  few  of  the  young  people  had  gathered 
together  to  practice  carols  as  a  choir. 
They  were  only  a  few,  as  the  evening 
was  cold  and  snow  lay  deep  on  the 
ground.  At  length  the  organ  of  the 
church  pealed  out  its  sacred  harmony  on 
the  air,  and  the  chilliness  of  the  night 
was  tempered  by  the  rapture  of  the 
tones.  Outside,  meanwhile,  a  short 
distance  away,    a  different    congregation 


was  gathering,  and  the  glitter  of 
steel  could  occasionally  be  seen  as  a 
light  was  struck  among  the  pines.  It 
was  Pierre  Defoe's  band,  and  a  maraud- 
ing expedition  had  been  arranged  for 
that  very  night. 

Time  was  of  no  consequence  to  those 
men:  days  and  months  were  alike  to 
them.  No  reckoning  of  time  was  kept, 
and  it  is  quite  probable  they  did  not 
know  that  this  particular  night  was 
Christmas  eve  any  more  than  they  could 
have  told  when  they  would  be  hanged. 
Had  they  been  cognizant  of  the  date  of 
either,  it  is  quite  unlikely  they  would 
have  chosen  the  church  pine  grove  for 
their  present  rendezvous.  Most  of  the 
outlaws  had  already  arrived  and  were 
concealed  amidst  the  darkness  of  the 
trees,  while  the  muffled  earth  gave  no 
sound  or  signal  of  their  approach.  Their 
leader  had  not  yet  come.  The  men  were 
becoming  uneasy,  but,  alas  for  them, 
they  were  unconscious  of  what  was  tran- 
spiring not  very  far  away. 

Pierre  Defoe,  the  captain  of  the  band, 

with  two  of  his  men,  had  passed  through 

the  straggling  hamlet  on  his  way  to   the 

meeting-place,      having      come      in      an 

opposite  direction  to  that  taken  by  most 

of  the  others,  and  the  church  being  this 

side    of  the    pine    tree    rendezvous,     the 

trio    had    drawn    rein     in    front    of    the 

sacred  portal  as  the  music  of  the    organ 

filled  the  air.      For  a  few  moments    they 

stood,  thrilled   with    the   pleasure  of  the 

sounds,  when  all  at    once,    from   out  the 

tumult  of  harmony,  and   as   its  cadences 

died    away,    the  high,   clear  voice    of    a 

girl  fell  on  the  ear  like  an   angelic  song 

of  long  ago: 

Hallelujah!     Peace  I     Good-will! 
To  Gcd  be  glorj'  in  the  highest! 
Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men; 
Unto  us  is  born  a  Savior — 
Christ,  the  Lord  !     Amen. 

And    when    the    anthem     was    ended. 
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each  of  tliis  crime-stained  three  found 
himself  dismounted,  antl  head  uncov- 
ered, kneeling  in  tlu-  snow.  The 
memories  of  a  long-forgotten  past  had 
been  revived — perchance  a  mother's 
love,  or  some  happy  Christmas  eve  of 
former  days.  Devoutly  they  crossed 
themselves,  as  Catholics  do,  and  for  the 
first  time,  it  may  be,  in  many  years,  a 
thought  of  the  Virgin  Mary  touched 
their  hearts.  When  they  arose,  it  was 
doubtless  without  a  memory  of  the 
deviltry  they  had  projected,  and  to 
carry  out  which  the  rest  of  the  outlaws 
were  in  waiting  near  at  hand. 

Just     as    the    little     choir    began    the 
h}'mn,  to  organ  accompaniment: 

Hark!  the  herald  angels  sing, 
"Glory  to  the  new-born  King; 
Peace  on  earth,  and  mercy  mild; 
God  and  sinners  reconciled," 

the  captain  and  his  two  brigands  turned 
to  remount  their  steeds,  when  to  their 
surprise  they  were  gone!  The  night 
was  growing  dark,  and  outside  the 
light  shed  through  the  windows  of  the 
church  the  gloom  was  thick.  None  of 
the  men,  however,  had  a  thought  of  fear. 
They  did  not  know  they  had  been  recog- 
nized as  they  passed  through  the  village 
street  on  their  way  hither,  and  as  their 
presence  had  ever  been  evidenced  bj' 
some  diabolism  on  their  departure,  word 
had  been  quickly  passed  around  and  a 
posse  almost  immediately  organized  to 
capture  them.  A  half-breed  Indian  was 
sent  on  a  little  ahead  to  reconnoitre,  and 
dismounting  at  the  foot  of  the  church 
hill,  he  crept  cautiously  to  the  top  and 
discovered  the  objects  of  his  search 
reverently  kneeling  in  the  snow.  The 
situation  was  speedily  explained  to  the 
others,  and  it  was  decided  to  fall  upon 
them  unawares,  leaving  the  horses  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  So  it  was  that  just  at 
the  moment  Defoe  and  his  friends  turned 


to  look  for  their  steeds,  the  posse 
emerged  from  the  darkness  and  took 
them  completel)'  b)'  surprise.  Resistance 
was  useless,  as  one  move  on  their  part 
meant  instant  death,  and  notwithstanding 
they  knew  their  comrades  to  be  within 
easy  hailing  distance,  an  alarm  would 
have  as  quickly  cut  short  their  career. 
So  the>-  (juietly  surrendered. 

In  the  meantime,  an  anthem  was 
being  sung  by  the  choir  in  the  little 
church,  and  then  the  sweet,  clear  voice 
of  a   boy  followed   in  ringing  Jones: 

Light  on  thy  hills,  .Jerusalem! 
The  Savior  now  is  born! 
More  bright  on   Bethlehem's  joyous  plains- 
Breaks  the  first  Christmas  morn; 
And  brighter  on  Moriah's  brow, 
t'rowned  with  her  temple  spires. 
Which  first  proclaim  the  new-born  light, 
Clothed  with  its  orient  fires. 

Soon  afterward  the  youthful  choristers 
filed  out  into  the  night  prepared  tc  go 
home.  As  the  light  from  the  winoows 
lit  up  the  ground,  they  were  amazed  to 
see  the  numerous  fresh  footsteps  in  the 
snow,  and  several,  with  bated  breath, 
fearfully  wondered  if,  indeed,  a  Christ- 
mas retinue  from  above  had  not  that 
night  come  down  below.  Of  course,  the 
mystery  was  soon  explained,  and  ere 
long  the  thr-re  brigands  were  made  to 
pay  the  penalty  of  their  crimes.  The 
band  was  thus  broken  up,  and  ever 
afterward  the  settlement  enjoyed  "peace 
on  earth"   with   "good  will  to  men." 


The  world  deals  good-naturedly  with 
good-natured  people,  and  we  never  knew 
a  sulky  misanthropist  who  quarrelled 
with  it,  but  it  was  he,  and  not  it,  that 
was  in  the  wrong. 

Thoughts  lead  on  to  purposes;  pur- 
poses go  forth  in  action;  actions  form 
habits;  habits  decide  character;  and 
character  fixes  our  destiny. 
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GCOROC  O.  C7WN0N,  EDITOR. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  JAN.  i,  1898. 
EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


A    VALUABLE    AID    IN    SUNDAY    SCHOOL   WORK. 

We  desire  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  Sunday  School 
labor  the  Leaflets  which  have  been  and 
are  being  issued  by  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union.  They  are  of  the  utmost 
value  to  the  superintendents,  the  teachers 
and  the  children,  and  they  should  be 
preserved  in  bound  form,  as  they  con- 
tain exceedingly  valuable  matter.  If 
our  children  who  attend  our  Sunday 
Schools  are  taught  the  contents  of  these 
Leaflets  in  a  proper  manner,  we  shall 
have  a  generation  thoroughly  grounded 
in  all  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Leaflets  treat.  They  commence  by  giv- 
ing the  text  that  is  to  be  dwelt  upon, 
also  the  date  and  the  place.  Then  the 
children  have  the  lesson  impressed  on 
their  memory  in  four  ways. 

First,  by  the  text  itself,  with  cross 
references  and  notes,  throwing  full  light 
upon  the  text. 

Second,  questions  on  the  text  and  re- 
ferences and  notes  are  asked.  Of  course, 
the  teacher  is  not  limited  to  the  ques- 
tions given.  He  can  enlarge  upon 
them,  as  they  are  merely  intended  as 
suggestive. 

Third,  a  lesson  statement — that  is, 
the  story  of  the  lesson,  which  contains 
much  valuable  instruction. 

Fourth,  under  the  head  of  "What  we 
may  learn  from  this  lesson,"  there  is  a 
summary  of  all  of  the  foregoing. 

This  brings  the  subject  thoroughly 
home  to  the  minds  of  the  children;  and 


if  care  be  taken  in  imparting  the  in- 
struction and  in  asking  the  questions, 
great  good  will  be  accomplished,  and 
we  shall  have  intelligent  children  in 
every  one  of  our  schools.  The  effect  on 
the  rising  generation  of  such  thorough 
training  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that  all  those 
interested  in  Sunday  Schools  will  take 
every  pains  to  make  use  of  these 
valuable  aids,  as  they  are  written  with 
great  care. 


IMPORFANCE   AND    EFFICACY    OF    FAMILY 
WORSHIP. 

We  have  noticed  a  number  ot  allu- 
sions lately  by  religious  journals  and 
speakers  to  the  decrease  which  is  notice- 
able in  family  worship.  Complaints  are 
made  by  persons  of  various  denomina- 
tions that  this  is  a  growing  evil,  and 
results  in  the  spread  of  unbelief. 

The  question  arises.  How  is  it  in  our 
Church,  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints?  Does  family  wor- 
ship receive  that  attention  among  the 
Latter-day  Saints  which  it  should,  or  is 
it  neglected? 

Many  families,  no  doubt,  are  very 
particular  upon  this  point.  Parents 
gather  their  children  around  the  family 
altar  and  join  with  them  in  family 
prayer.  In  some  families  the  Scriptures 
are  read.  Where  this  practice  prevails, 
beneficial  results  are  sure  to  follow, 
because  it  furnishes  the  father  a  chance 
to  make  explanations  to  the  family 
which  impress  the  children,  and  these 
impressions  remain  with  them  through 
life.  No  more  profitable  use  of  time 
can  be  made  in  the  household  than  by 
devoting  attention  to  the  reading  of  the 
Bible,  the  Book  of  Mormon  and  the 
Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants.      It  is 
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interesting  to  the  parents,  and  to  the 
children  nlso,  and  k(ei>s  all  well  in- 
formed conceininR  the  word  of  the  Lord. 
Neglect  of  religious  duties  is  sure  to 
result  in  a  decrease  of  faith  and  of  in- 
terest in  the  things  of  God;  indifference 
is  sure  to  grow,  and  with  it  unbelief  is 
apt  to  creep  in. 

Inactivity  in  religious  duties  is  bound 
to  kill  belief.  The  phrase  so  frequently 
used  by  the  late  President  Brigham 
Young  in  exhorting  the  Saints,  "Live 
your  religion,"  means  everything  to  a 
Latter-day  Saint.  .  Those  who  live  their 
religion  enjoy  its  fruits  and  blessings. 
They  grov>'  in  faith  and  increase  in 
knowledge,  and  their  minds  are  full  of 
light.  Children  who  are  diligent  in 
their  duties  in  the  Sunday  School  and 
in  all  the  associations  that  have  been 
organized  for  their  benefit,  are  sure  to 
grow  to  be  useful  and  faithful  men  and 
women.  Their  lives  will  be  happy,  be- 
cause there  is  no  greater  source  of 
happiness  than  living  near  the  Lord  and 
being  in  close  communion  with  His 
Holy  Spirit. 

In  speaking  of  family  worship,  teach- 
ing the  children  to  pray  in  the  family 
circle  and  giving  them  frequent  opportu- 
nities to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
service  has  an  excellent  effect  upon 
them.  Where  this  is  done,  children 
always  take  interest  in  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  and  in  the  offering  of 
prayer. 


Great  thoughts  lift  us,  as  on  eagle's 
wings,  above  the  trivial  task  of  the 
present  hour.  Visited  by  these,  the 
toiler  amid  the  city's  din  may  catch 
some  faint  echoes  of  celestial  music 
and  the  poor  man  walk  with  the  "dead 
and  sceptred  sovereigns  who  rule  us  from 
their  graves." 


"TRUSTY"   BREACON'S  TEMPTATION. 

Hai.i.  Bkkacon  straightened  up  and 
leaned  on  his  pick  a  moment  to  take 
breath. 

The  September  sun  shone  almost  with 
July  fierceness  on  the  open  hillside,  and 
he  looked  jearningly  towards  the  near 
mountains — with  thoughts  of  the  cool, 
pine-shaded  canyons,  and  cold  sparkling 
stream  dashing  over  its  foam-sprayed 
boulders. 

Around  him  the  stubble  of  newly 
harvested  fields  stretched  sere  and  dust- 
hued  on  either  hand  to  the  edge  of  the 
foothills. 

Two  miles  away  the  roof  of  the  peni- 
tentiary rose  above  the  hillslope — and 
he  could  picture,  below  it,  the  high, 
turreted  walls  with  the  guard-boxes  sta- 
tioned at  intervals,  and  the  clean  bare 
yard  inside,  where  the  prisoners,  off 
shift,  were  lolling  in  the  sunlight. 

Before  tiim,  the  open  ditch  they  were 
digging,  gaped  for  a  hundred  yards  or 
more,  and  along  its  line  he  could  see 
the  striped  figures  of  the  convicts  ap- 
pearing and  disappearing  at  intervals 
with  clock-like  regularity  as  they  threw 
shovel-fulls  of  loose  dirt  up  on  the  bank. 

The  cropped  heads  and  shaved  faces 
gave  them  all  the  same  sin-brazened 
look  —and  though  some  of  them  were 
"trusties"  like  himself — he  knew  that 
among  that  gang,  laboring  with  enforced 
humilit)',  were  men  who  would  wield 
knives  and  guns  with  much  more  wil- 
lingness, were  the  opportunity  but  placed 
in  their  way.  It  made  the  life  doubly 
hard — to  work  side  by  side  with  those 
men  whose  whole  lives  had  been  filled 
with  misdeeds.  A  year's  experience  had 
not  made  the  bitter  discipline  more 
easy — and  there  were  four  more  years 
yet  to  the  end  of  his  term.  He  was 
nineteen,  now — when  he  left  prison  he 
would     be    of     age — entering    upon    his 
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manhood    and    with    this    record    behind 
him ! 

Could  it  be  actually  real,  this  thing 
that  had  happened  to  him? 

Would  hf  net  wake,  yet,  to  find  the 
whole  thing  a  dream,  a  nightmare? 
Other  people  had  suffered  strange  delu- 
sions, why  not  himself?  He  had  asked 
himself  the  question  a  thousand  times 
in  the  long  days  and  nights  of  agony— 
so  impossible  it  all  seemed — in  face  of 
the  bright  dreams  he  had  once  pictured 
of  his  future.  The  affair  had  come 
about  in  such  a  sudden  and  unlooked 
for  way.  How  could  he  have  dreamed 
when  he  started  for  the  dancing-party 
that  night,  it  would  end  in  this! 

It  had  begun  with  that  fatal  moment 
in  the  vestry  of  the  school-house,  when 
he  had  let  the  others  dare  him  into 
taking  a  drink  of  liquor  some  of  the 
boys  had  brought  to  the  part)',  with  the 
idea  of  helping  out  the  Christmas-night 
festivities.  TJnaccustomed  as  he  was  to 
strong  drink — it  was  not  strange  that 
the  fiery  stuff  had  made  him  dead  to 
reason,  and  weak  enough  to  yield  to  the 
program  planned  by  the  others  as  a 
climax  to    their  Christmas-night    "lark." 

A  harmless  thing  it  had  looked  to 
them — simply  a  joke  on  the  stingy 
grocer  who  had  refused  some  of  them 
credit  for  a  few  holiday  gifts — and  with 
whom  they  were  to  "even  up"  by  break- 
ing into  his  store  and  helping  them- 
selves to  goods  that  would  furnish  a 
midnight  feast  in  Ed  Brisben's  room. 

Any  other  time  Hall  would  have  stood 
firm  against  any  such  proposition — but 
the  whiskey  had  made  everything  in 
general  seem  of  such  slight  consequence, 
that  the  boys  had  little  trouble  in  over- 
coming the  feeble  protestations  he  had 
made  at  first. 

How  they  had  chuckled  when  Ed 
Brisben,     putting  his    hand  through  the 


shattered  pane,  had  removed  the  fasten- 
ing—  and  they  had  "boosted"  him 
through  the  window  into  Jensen's 
stronghold  where  were  stored  a  host  of 
things  that  would  make  royal  feasting 
later  on,  in  Ed's  room. 

Their  brains  were  too  much  muddled 
to  let  them  realize  the  actual  serious 
nature  of  their  undertaking. 

Theft!  Hall  would  have  fought  had 
any  one  called  it  that,  before  it  was 
commenced.  It  was  a  "lark" — that  was 
all — a  little  dangerous  perhaps,  but  all 
the  more  thrilling  because  invested  with 
so  much  daring.  It  was  this  reckless 
state  of  mind  that  had  made  them  care- 
less of  the  noise  they  made — and  the 
light  that  Ed  had  lit  inside  to  aid  him 
in  his  selection  of  "goodies"  for  their 
least — and  which  shone  clearly  through 
the  window  that  looked  down  the 
principal  street  of  the  little  village. 

They  had  stationed  Will  Tupper  on 
guard  at  the  corner — but  when  he  ran 
past  with  his  hastily  whispered  alarm — 
Hall  had  not  time  to  make  Ed  Brisben 
understand  that  some  one  was  coming, 
before  Jensen  and  the  police  were  upon 
them. 

Ed  had  been  dropping  his  trophies 
into  Hall's  arms  through  the  window — 
so  that  it  was  in  his  hands  they  were 
all  found. 

If  it  had  been  only  the  fruit  and 
candy — it  would  not  have  gone  so  hard 
with  them.  But  fate  had  willed  that 
Jensen  should  secrete  his  holiday-earn- 
ings in  an  empty  fruit-can — with  elabo- 
rate cunning,  tempting  him  to  stack  it 
with  the  others  on  the  store-shelves. 
Ed  had  dropped  it  through  the  window 
with  the  rest — and  it  was  for  this  they 
were  serving   their  long    penal  sentence. 

Hall  looked  about  him  now  almost 
with  a  feeling  of  doubt.  Alas!  it  was 
real,    that  line  of  striped  figures  appear- 
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ing  arnl  disappearing  at  intervals— the 
hateful  garb  clotliiiiR  liis  own  stronj^ 
young  limbs-the  guard  sitting  on  the 
box  at  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  his  gun 
resting  on  his  hands  ready  to  fire  at  the 
sliglitest  sign  of  rebellion. 

Hall  turned  to  his  work  with  a  stifled 
groan.  No  doubting  the  reality  of  that 
hateful  vision!  He  bent  over  his  pick 
and  did  not  raise  his  head  again,  till 
his  pick  suddenly  struck  some  unusual 
object,  and  he  stooped  and  picked  it  up. 

It  was  a  tin-box  filled  with  morphine- 
pellets,  the  twin  of  one  he  had  found 
two  weeks  before  in  the  ditch  where 
they  had  done  their  first  digging.  He 
had  quietly  handed  his  "find"  to  the 
warden — and  since  then  the  guard  had 
searched  the  ditch,  before  the  men  were 
allowed  to  resume  digging.  It  was 
supposed  some  one  of  the  gang  had  a 
"pal"  who  had  secreted  the  morphine 
where  the  men  would  be  at  work — the 
plan  being  probably  to  smuggle  it  into 
the  penitentiary  and  perhaps  drug  the 
guards,  in  an  effort  to  escape.  Here 
was  a  second  attempt,  and  though  it 
had  failed,  it  showed  that  .  the  "pal" 
had  not  given  up  his  effort  to  aid  his 
friends. 

Hall  stooped  forward  and  tucked  the 
can  in  his  boot.  He  could  hand  it  to 
the  warden  when  he  returned  at  night 
as  he  had  done   before. 

'Hold  up  your  hands  1  you — or  I'll 
fill  you  full  of  lead!"  Hall  stood  up 
and  gazed  wonderingly  about  him. 

Along  the  line  of  the  ditch  nine  men 
were  working — and  all  like  himself,  had 
stopped  digging  and  were  staring  at  the 
guard. 

The  latter  had  taken  his  seat  again 
on  the  box  at  the  top  of  the  heap  of 
dirt  piled  up  on  the  bank,  his  gun  rest- 
ing diagonally  across  his  knees.  His 
face  was  turned  sideways,  and  his  eyes, 


dilated,    were   fixed    on    a    cropped-head 

and  pair  of  ugly  eyes  shining  above  the 
edge  of  the  ditch  —their  sight  fixed 
along  a  rifle-barrel  whose  muzzle  pointed 
toward  himself.  The  "pal"  had  been 
clever  this  time. 

He  had  buried  a  gun  in  the  ditch 
where  the  convicts  were  at  work,  and 
his  "friends  '  had  played  the  rest  of  the 
game  to  perfection. 

The  guard  sat  in  easy  range  of  the 
gun  aimed  at  him — his  own  pointing 
away  from  the  convict.  To  attempt  to 
turn  and  take  aim  in  his  direction 
meant  death. 

Nine  of  the  man's  comrades  stood 
glaring  at  him  with  scowling  brows. 

The  guard  laid  down  his  gun  and 
raised  his  hands.  In  a  few  swift  moments 
he  was  unarmed,  gagged  and  bound, 
and  dropped  into  the  bottom  ol  the 
empty  ditch  out  of  sight  of  chance 
passers-  by. 

"Make  for   the  canyon,   boys,    quick!" 

Hall  watched  the  men  scurrying  away 
with  dazed  eyes.  He  was  trying  to 
realize  what  to  do — what  it  all  meant. 
What  it  meant!  Could  it  mean  any- 
thing to  him,  indeed,  but  freedom — with 
the  guard  lying  helpless,  and  the  prison 
two  miles  away. 

Only  to  reach  the  hills  where  "Brown 
Jim's"  friends  were  doubtless  waiting  to 
lend  aid  to  any  and  all  of  the  jail-birds, 
and  who  could  capture  him!  No  more 
stripes — no  more  prison-fare  and  disci- 
pline— wearisome  toil  and  maddening 
confinement — but  that  freedom  for  which 
he  had  shed  bitter  tears,  and  passed 
sleepless  nights.  Freedom — yes  it  was 
his — here  within  his  reach.  But  for 
what?  Not  to  go  out  among  his  fellows 
with  fearless  heart — to  live  a  brave  life 
of  useful,  noble  manliness — but  to 
skulk  and  hide  by  night  and  day,  to 
live   in    hourly  fear  of  capture,  to    dwell 
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with  thieves  and  murderers  perhaps,  till 
his  own  conscience  should  become  seared 
and  hardened.  All  this  faced  him  should 
he  take  hold  of  that  chance  of  escape. 
And  if  he  remained — what  better  fate 
awaited  him?  Four  j'ears  of  bondage 
and  humiliation — and  when  they  were 
ended,  to  go  forth  into  the  world  with 
his  life,  at  the  very  best,  darkened  by 
this  stain.  Was  it  all  worth  such  sacri- 
fice, to  be  faithful,  true  to  the  promise 
he  had  given  his  weeping  mother  when 
the  prison   doors   had  closed   upon  him? 

"You  can  live  it  down  my  dear  son. 
The  world  cannot  hold  out  against 
sincere  repentance  and  effort  for  re- 
demption. Only  let  the  lesson  help  you 
to  a  higher  life,  and  God  will  reward 
your  effort.  You  will  conquer  the  world 
if  you  choose  and  do  the  right." 

How  plainly  the  words  came  to  him  — 
it  seemed  almost  as  if  he  could  hear  her 
voice.      And  yet — 

He  stood  for  a  moment  more,  and 
looked  out  across  the  stubbled  fields  to 
the  blue  mountains  beckoning  him  with 
their  open  canyon  mouths.  Then  he 
threw  down  his  pick  and  clambered  out 
of  the  ditch. 

"You're  a  brick,  Breacon  and  1  promise 
you  this  shan't  be  forgotten,"  said  the 
guard  as  Hall  took  the  bandage  from 
his  mouth,  and  cut  the  strips  of  flannel- 
shirting  that  bound  his  hands  and  feet. 
Hall  did  not  answer. 

He  was  looking  out  towards  the  blue 
hills  again,  and  the  green  canyons, 
opening  so  short  a  distance  away. 

He  had  forgone  the  chance  of  free- 
dom, for  the  distinction,  doubtless,  of 
being  listed  a  little  higher  in  the  ranks 
of  the   "trusties." 

It  was  New  Year's  eve.  The  prisoners 
were  hling  out  of  the  eating-room, 
where  they  had  just  been  regaled  with 
samples    of    the    good    things    that    kind 


hearts  and  hands  had  provided  for  their 
holiday  cheer. 

The  guard  came  forward  and  touched 
Hall's  shoulder.  "You're  wanted  in 
the  visitor's-room, "   he  ssid  kindly. 

The  bright  light  in  the  cheery  room 
blinded  Hall's  eyes  so  that  he  did  not 
recognize  his  mother  till  her  arms  were 
about  his  neck.  Tears  were  streaming 
down  her  cheeks,  and  the  sight  was  too 
much.  His  father  came  and  laid  his 
arm  about  his  shoulders. 

"Don't  give  way  now  my  boy — when 
it's  all  over. " 

"There,  father,  never  mind'"  sobbed 
his  mother,  "tears  of  joy  can't  hurt 
him.  It's  the  only  way  I  can  express 
my    thanksgiving." 

"Thanksgiving!  Joy!"  Hall  gazed  at 
them  in  bewilderment. 

"Haven't  they  told  you.  Hall?"  asked 
his  mother  suddenly. 

Hall  turned  pale. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked  faintly, 
"have — have  they   pardoned   me?" 

"Don't  call  it  pardon,"  sobbed  his 
mother.  "They've  released  vou.  They 
found  out  what  I  said  all  along — that 
you  were  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning. " 

"The  warden  put  an  official  looking 
.paper  in  Hall's  hands.  "I  wish  you  a 
Happy  New  Year,  Breacon,"   he  said. 

/.     5. 


Hope'  is  the  last  thing  that  dies  in 
men;  and,  though  it  be  often  exceed- 
ingly deceitful,  yet  it  is  of  this  good  use 
to  us,  that,  while  we  are  traveling 
through  life,  it  conducts  us  in  an  easier 
and  more  pleasant  way  to  our  journey's 
end. 

Do  not  give  up  striving  toward  that 
which  is  good  because  you  do  not  see 
great  results. 
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THE  TWO  WATCH-HANDS. 

[From  the  German  of  Richard  von  Volkman. 
Von  Volkman,  one  of  the  most  charming  story- 
tellers of  this  century  was  born  August  17th,  1830, 
at  Ltipsic,  Germany.  He  studied  medicine  and 
gained  great  eminence  as  a  scientist.  Ilis  literary 
work  consists  of  poems  an<l  stories,  an<l  though 
not  very  evtensive  is  of  the  highest  order.  It  was 
done  over  the  of  noiii  dt'  plume  of  I^eander.  Von 
Volkman  died  November  2Sth,  18S9.] 

Ir  was  late  at  night.  On  the  streets 
the  watchmen  had  put  out  the  lights 
and  all  was  still.  A  stately  old  house 
with  stone  giants  before  the  door  sup- 
porting a  great  balcony  with  curious  old 
fashioned  balustrades  of  iron,  was  stand- 
ing near  the  market  square.  The  corner 
room  alone  was  dimly  lighted,  though 
now  and  then  you  could  see  a  ray  stray 
out  like  a  little  glow-worm  into  the 
adjacent  rooms,  but  it  quickly  turned 
back  to  its  own  again.  Thus  it  had 
been  for  a  week  past. 

The  neighbors  all  knew  what  it  meant; 
for  when  they  rose  early  in  the  morning 
and  walked  about  or  put  their  heads  out 
of  the  window  to  breathe  the  fresh  air 
and  wish  each  other  good-morning,  as 
is  the  custom  in  little  towns,  they 
always  asked:  "Is  it  all  right  this 
morning  over  at  the  president's?"  Gener- 
ally the  one  questioned  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  answered,  "Bad,  bad! 
May  Heaven  have  mercy!"  and  per- 
haps added,  "When  old  Christina  went 
for  rolls  for  breakfast,  her  eyes  were 
swollen  with  weeping  and  she  said  that 
there  was  no  hope. " 

And  then  the  people  told  each  other 
as  they  had  done  a  hundred  times 
before:  how  the  president's  daughter, 
who  was  the  favorite  of  them  all,  had 
returned  happily  betrothed  from  a  journey 
among  the  Swiss  a  fortnight  before; 
how  during  the  first  few  days  she  had 
nodded    kindly    to    the    neighbors    from 


her  little  bay  window,  and  then  ail  at 
once  had  become  mortally  ill. 

Tonight  things  were  going  very  hard; 
the  end  was  coming.  The  light  of  the 
corner  room,  in  which  the  sick  maiden 
lay,  disappeared,  and  then  the  spacious 
hall  became  bright.  Soon  after  the 
president,  with  a  light  in  his  hand,  and 
the  kind  old  doctor  stepped  out  of  the 
house.  The  father's  white  hair  stirred 
in  the  soft  breeze  of  the  autumn  even- 
ing, and  the  flickering  candle  lighted  up 
his  careworn  face.  He  held  the  doctor's 
hand  fast  in  his  own,  as  if  he  wished 
him  not  to  go,  and  thus  they  stood  for 
a  long  time.  Suddenly  the  old  man 
drew  the  doctor  to  his  breast,  then 
turned  and  with  bowed  head  slowly 
remounted  the  great  stone  steps.  He 
went  back  through  the  dreary  rooms 
which  were  hung  with  shadowy  portraits 
of  ancestors  and  furnished  with  old 
fashioned,  carved  furniture.  As  he 
neared  the  corner  chamber  he  crept 
softly  on  tiptoe,  then  noiselessly  opened 
the  door,  and  took  his  place  at  the  head 
of  his  daughter's  bed.  His  face  was 
now  gray  and  stony  as  those  of  the 
giants  before  the  door,  and  the  tears 
rolled  down  his  ashen  cheeks  to  the 
pillow  below. 

After  a  while  the  maiden  opened  her 
eyes  and  looked  restlessly'  around,  as  if 
she  sought  something. 

"What  do  you  wish,  my  child,  my 
poor  Marie?" 

"The  watch,  lather." 

From  the  little  table  near  the  bed  the 
president  took  a  small  gold  watch,  from 
which  a  chain  and  medallion  hung,  and 
falteringly  held   it  out  to  her. 

"Open  it!"  she  whispered. 

He  pressed  the  spring  of  the  medallion. 
It  contained  the  picture  of  a  young  man. 
But     the     maiden's    eyes     had     already 
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closed,  and  slowly  the  raised  hand  with 
watch  and  medallion  sank  down  again. 
After  some  minutes  had  passed,  she 
again  made  a  movement  with  her  white 
hand  and  said  softly:  "Under  my 
pillow. " 

Old  Christina  pushed  the  pillow  back 
a  little,  laid  on  the  maiden's  shoulders, 
the  dark  hair,  which  hung  down  con- 
fusedly, and  the  president  gently  pushed 
the  watch  to  its  desired  place. 

The  ticking  of  the  little  timepiece 
was  perceptible  in  the  stillness.  The 
sick  maiden  sighed  and  her  breathing 
became  irregular.  Her  white  breast,  on 
which  her  dark  hair  lay,  rose  and  sank 
violently.  Then  she  became  peaceful 
again  and  appeared  to  sleep  and  dream. 
Still  she  listened  closely  to  the  ticking 
of  the  watch.  It  seemed  as  if  she  heard 
it  speak.  Delicate  voices  answered 
each  other,  first  very  softly,  then  quite 
audibly.  From  the  watch  under  her 
pillow,  the  voices  came: 

"My  dear  best  friend,"  said  the  little 
hand  to  the  long  one,  "are  you  really 
going  again?  Why,  you've  scarcely  come. 
Alas,  you  always  do  leave  me,  you're 
scarcely  a  moment  at  home.  Even  at 
noon  you  let  me  see  you  only  for  a 
minute." 

"My  little  wife,"  answered  the  long 
hand,  "j'ou  know  it  can't  be  otherwise. 
I  have  to  be  about  my  work  as  becomes 
a  man  and  husband,  just  as  you  must 
tend  to  your  affairs  in  the  house. 
Besides,  I  see  you  once  every  hour  of 
the  day  and  chat  with  you  then.  Very 
few  men  can  do  that." 

"O,"  said  the  little  hand,  "you  always 
give  me  that  answer.  I  know  it  now 
by  heart.  I  wouldn't  have  thought  that 
when  we  were  betrothed.  Our  watch 
hung  then  in  the  large  sunny  shop  in 
Geneva,  near  by  the  quay,  and  the  dial- 


plate  was  turned  toward  the  beautiful 
lake.  We  stood  just  at  twelve  close  up 
to  each  other,  and  we  could  chatter 
together  as  much  as  we  pleased.  It 
never  occurred  to  anyone  to  wind  the 
watch  and  have  us  chase  round  and 
round  like  mad — and  especially  you, 
you  poor  man.  Why,  you  must  be 
quite  out  of  breath.  I  know  you  grow 
thinner  every  day." 

"Yes,  that's  true,"  sighed  the  long 
hand,  "but  those  were  happy  days, 
weren't  they?  We  looked  out  on  the 
quay  where  the  people  took  their  walks. 
We  could  see  the  steamboats  come  in 
and  the  strangers  land.  Then  we  would 
gaze  again  over  the  clear  peaceful  lake 
to  the  snow  covered  mountains  beyond, 
and  see  their  summits  sparkling  in  the 
rosy  evening  light." 

"And  when  we  were  married,  the 
little  hand  continued,  "it  was  at  first 
just  as  happy;  you  remained  with  me 
all  the  time.  But  one  day — it  was  just 
six  weeks  ago  today — a  young  man  of 
rank  stepped  briskly  into  the  shop  and 
said  to  the  watch-maker,  'Show  me  the 
most  beautiful  gold  watch,  for  a  lady, 
that  you   have.' 

"The  maker  put  on  his  great  horn- 
rimmed spectacles,  took  a  number  of 
watches  from  the  case  and  laid  them  on 
the  counter.  The  gentleman  examined 
them  all,  but  seemed  undecided.  Sud- 
denly the  maker  came  to  the  window 
and  took  our  watch  from  its  little  brass 
hook.  'Something  very  fine,  on  my 
honor,  my  lord,'   he  said  in  French. 

"'That  is  pretty,'  returned  the  young 
man  as  he  noticed  the  back.  Here  in 
enamel  are  the  two  angels  of  the  Sistine 
Madonna.  That  will  please  her.'  He 
then  had  a  gold  chain  attached  to  the 
watch,  took  a  medallion  from  his  pocket, 
hung   it  to  the  chain,   and  after  counting 
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out  a  number  of  gold  pieces  he  left  the 
shop. 

"On  the  outside,  meanwhile,  an  old 
gentleman  and  a  beautiful  young  lady 
had  been  walking  up  and  down.  When 
the  young  man  appeared  they  went  to 
meet  him.  'You've  been  a  long  time, 
Conrad,'  said  the  maiden,  'and  you  only 
wished  to  replace  the  watch-key  you 
lost.' 

"The  young  man  did  not  answer  and 
acted  as  though  he  had  not  heard  the 
remark.  He  gave  her  his  arm,  and 
they  sauntered  along  the  shore  of  the 
lake  chattering  gaily.  After  a  while 
when  the  old  gentleman  had  lingered 
behind  a  little,  he  drew  the  watch  from 
his  pocket  and  said:  'A  little  memento 
of  beautiful  Geneva,  Marie,  where  our 
happy    hearts    have     found     each     other 

At  this  moment  the  clock  above  the 
town  hall  on  the  market  square  struck 
twelve.  The  poor,  sick  maiden  heaved 
a  deep  sigh  and  let  her  head  sink  gently 
on  her  breast.  The  president  shud- 
dered, and  with  an  expression  of  inde- 
scribable anguish,  bowed  himself  over 
his  daughter  and  listened  to  detect  her 
breathing  or  hear  her  heart  beat.  But 
it  was  all  still,  she  was  dead. 

He  kneeled  down  beside  her,  took 
her  cold  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 
Thus  he  remained  for  perhaps  half  an 
hour.  Then  he  shook  himself  as  one 
who  is  cold,  stood  up,  smoothed  her 
hair  and  straightened  her  pillow.  As 
he  did  so  the  watch  slipped  down  in 
sight.  He  took  it  up  looked  long  at  its 
face  and  then  said  to  old  Christina,  who 
still  sat  in  the  arm  chair  weeping: 

"At  twelve  o'clock  she  died,  and  the 
watch  has  stopped  just  at  twelve.  Both 
hands  stand  close  together;  no  one  shall 
start  them  again — at  least  not  before  he 
comes  and  reads  from  them  the  hour  of 


her  death.  Go  to  bed,  Christina,  you 
have  not  slept  for  many  nights;  I  need 
you  no  more.     Goodnight." 

Quilltam. 


THE  DESERTER'S  FATE. 


A  Fron  ier  New  Year's  Story. 

It  was  in  Utah,  somewhere  along  in 
the  sixties,  and  the  Indians  had  been 
more  than  usually  hard  to  get  along 
with  during  the  summer.  They  had  ap- 
parently closed  their  campaign  early  in 
the  winter  by  a  very  successful  raid  on 
some  of  our  frontier  settlements,  killing 
several  people  and  running  off  a  large 
number  of  stock.  The  people  were 
weary  and  discouraged,  and  appealed  to 
the  stronger  settlements  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  Territory  to  come  to  their 
assistance.  Accordingly  a  call  was  made 
and  volunteers  enrolled,  and  in  a  short 
time  they  found  themselves  at  the  scene 
of  the  trouble. 

The  people  received  them  gladl)',  and 
were  as  hospitable  as  their  limited  re- 
sources would  allow.  The  particular 
town  of  which  I  am  writing  was  the 
place  where  the  militar)-  commander  had 
established  himself.  He  placed  the  town 
under  martial  law,  as  he  understood  it, 
quartered  his  men  as  comfortabl\-  as  he 
could,  arranged  for  regular  relays  of 
guards,  and  then  gave  himself  up  to  the 
delights  of  being  a  military  hero,  in  a 
small  town  with  a  limited  number  of 
ladies,  who  were  prett}-  good  cooks. 

The  greatest  trouble  seemed  to  be 
that  the  war  was  over.  The  men  grew 
restless,  and  inclined  to  grumble.  They 
showed  a  great  tendency  to  relax  their 
vigilance  as  the  nights  grew  colder,  and 
no  trace  of  a  red  man  had  been  seen  for 
weeks. 

Spelling     matches,      molasses      candy 
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pullings,  and  other  trul}'  rural  games 
were  indulged  in,  and  these  rustic 
sports  were  truly  enjoyed  by  all  except 
the  unfortunates  whose  turn  it  was  to 
stand  guard. 

One  black-eyed  maiden,  Belle  Des- 
mond, had  attracted  the  attention  of  two 
of  the  visiting  heroes,  to  the  extent  that 
all  the  rest  of  the  town  were  interested 
spectators  of  the  rivalry. 

It  chanced  that  one  was  an  officer; 
we  will  call  him  Captain  Blood;  the 
other  a  private,  Charles  Gray.  Captain 
Blood  was  a  handsome  fellow,  in  the 
full  vigor  of  mature  manhood,  while 
Charles  Gray  was  not  more  than  twenty- 
one,  slender  of  figure,  and  bashful  to  a 
degree  that  tempted  his  companions  to 
joke  him  on  all  occasions. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  two 
men  were  in  earnest,  but  no  one  could 
read  the  sentiments  of  the  lady. 

Captain  Blood,  being  the  superior  of 
his  rival,  had,  by  adroit  managing,  ar- 
ranged to  have  young  Gray  on  guard  the 
nights  when  the  town  recreations  were 
held,  that  he  might  have  a  clear  field 
to  himself  with  the  fair  one. 

It  was  the  day  before  New  Years.  The 
event  of  the  season  was  to  take  place 
that  evening  in  the  shape  of  a  ball  and 
supper.  The  long  log  meeting  house 
had  been  decorated  with  pine  boughs 
and  American  flags,  and  a  savory  smell 
came  from  every  kitchen. 

Ihe  shadows  of  night  were  closing 
about  two  dim  figures  who  paced  up  and 
down  on  picket  duly,  alternately  casting 
glances  at  the  dark,  silent  mouth  of  the 
canyon  above  them,  and  the  twinkling 
lights  from  the  uncurtained  windows  of 
the  town   behind   them. 

The  snow  had  been  falling  all  day, 
and  was  still  falling,  and  the  air  was 
bitter  cold. 

"I  say,  Gray,   I  wish  I  was  home  with 


my  mother  and  the  folks,"  said  the 
j'ounger,  a  mere  boy,  his  teeth  chattering. 

There  was  no  reply  from  his  com- 
panion. 

"This  fighting  Indians  is  no  snap,  is 
it?"  he  said,  leaning  against  the  stump 
of  a  cedar  tree  and  slapping  his  hands 
vigorously  to  warm  them. 

But  the  other  walked  on  to  the  end  of 
the  trodden  path  in  silence,  turned  on 
his  heel  and  came  back  to  his  companion 
without  replying. 

"I'll  never  see  such  good  times  again 
as  I  did  when  I  was  home,  and  believed 
there  was  a  Santa  Claus."  said  the  lad, 
with  an  attempt  at  a  laugh,  that  came 
near  ending  in  a  sob;  for  he  was  cold 
and  damp  and  very  tired.  Captain 
Blood  had  ordered  them  on  guard  for  a 
double  length  of  time. 

"That  is  very  unsoldier-like  talk," 
said  Charles  Gray;  but  he  was  sorry  for 
the  boy,  and  added  more  kindly,  "Get 
up  and  walk  or  your  feet  will  be 
freezing. " 

Up  and  down  they  tramped  in  the 
falling  snow.  The  lonesome  howl  of  the 
coyote  came  over  the  glistening  fields, 
while  the  wind  wailed  a  funeral  dirge 
through  the  sorrowful  boughs  of  the 
pines  on  the  dark  mountain  sides. 

"I  am  cold,  Charley,"  the  boy  said, 
stopping  again,  and  making  no  attempt 
this  time  to  choke  back  the  tears.  I 
believe  my  feet  are  freezing,  and  old 
Blood  knew  there  is  not  an  Indian 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  here  when  he 
said  we  had  to  stand  guard  all  night 
without  a  fire. " 

"You  must  not  speak  so  of  your 
superior  officers,  Will,"  Charles  said 
sternly,  while  he  drew  off  the  boy's 
boots    and    carefull}'  examined    his  feet. 

For  a  moment  he  stood  irresolute, 
then    he   said,     "You    go    home  and    get 
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warm,  and  go  quietly  to  bed,  and  I'll 
stand  guard  alone." 

"What'll  they  do  to  me  for  it?"  Will 
asked  apprehensively. 

"Nothing  to  you,  I'll  take  the  blame." 
And  after  a  good  deal  of  urging,  the 
boy  went. 

Charles  Gray  watched  the  boy  out  of 
sight  and  then  took  up  his  dreary  round. 
He  knew  that  he  had  been  ordered  on 
duty  because  his  superior  wanted  him 
out  of  the  way.  He  was  bitterly  angry, 
more  so  because  he  v/as  perfectly  help- 
less. 

Occasionally  a  few  bars  of  the  dance 
music  came  to  him  over  the  snow.  The 
temptation  was  strong  to  walk  down  and 
look  through  the  window  at  the  girl  he 
so  much  loved  and  the  man  he  disliked 
so  thoroughly.  He  knew  there  was  not 
an  Indian  anywhere  about,  and  the 
temptation  grew  upon  him. 

!t  was  not  long  before  he  found  him- 
self looking  in  through  a  window  near 
the  door.  His  heart  gave  a  great  bound 
as  he  saw  Miss  Desmond  sitting  just 
inside.  Either  by  chance. or  fate,  she 
turned  her  head  and  saw  him.  She 
smiled,  and  with  a  little  coaxing  nod 
that  he  could  not  resist,  she  told  him  to 
come  in  and  dance  with  her. 

Scarcely  had  they  taken  their  places 
on  the  floor,  when  Captain  Blood 
ordered  him  under  arrest,  and  with 
hardly  time  to  recover  his  self-posses- 
sion, he  found  himself  in  the  presence 
of  the  commanding  officer,  who  ordered 
a  court-martial  to  be  immediately  con- 
vened. 

The  commanding  officer  sat  at  the  end 
of  a  long  pine  table,  which  was  strewn 
with  writing  material,  for  he  had  been 
interrupted  in  the  midst  of  writing  a 
history  of  the  Indian  campaign  which 
he  conducted.  Despite  the  lateness  of 
the    hour,     the    news    was    soon    passed 


from  lip  to  lip,  and  by  the  time  the 
other  officers  were  assembled  there  was 
a  throng  of  people  outside  pressing 
their  faces  against  the  windows  to  see, 
if  they  could  not  hear  what  was  going 
on.  Something  of  the  grave  nature  of 
the  charge,  and  the  terrible  sentence  that 
might  be  passed  upon  the  accused  had 
been  talked  over  by  them. 

Miss  Desmond  wept  silently  and 
wrung  her  hands.  She  knew  how  stern 
a  discipline  had  been  maintained,  and 
as  her  life  had  been  spent  on  the  frontier, 
she  also  knew  how  little  heed  is  paid  to 
a  man's  youth  or  a  woman's  tears. 

They  had  sent  for  poor  Will  and 
dragged  him  out  of  bed,  and  both  boys 
now  stood  in  the  flickering  light  of  the 
pine  fire  which  burned  in  the  open  fire- 
place, while  Captain  Blood,  with  seem- 
ing reluctance,  gave  his  testimony, 
which  was  very  direct  and  conclusive. 

Outside,  Miss  Desmond,  looking  upon 
the  two  men,  realized  that  Charles  Gray 
was  the  victim  of  a  rival's  animosity, 
and  that  she  was  to  blame  for  the  peril 
of  the  man  she  knew  then  she  loved 
with  her  whole  heart. 

"I  ordered  these  two  soldiers  on  guard 
at  4  p.m.,  '  said  Captain  Blood.  "Be- 
cause of  arduous  camp  duties,  it  was 
not  possible  to  release  them  at  the  end 
of  the  usual  four  hours  without  imposing 
on  men  already  over-worked,  and  I 
ordered  them  to  do  a  double-guard  duty. 
At  twenty  minutes  to  12  Private  Charles 
Gray  appeared  in  the  ball-room,  and 
with  gross  effrontery,  took  his  place  on 
the  floor  to  dance.  ' 

"And  the  lad?"  asked  the  Colonel. 

"Was  found  at  home  and  in  bed," 
said  Blood,  in  a  shocked  voice.  "I 
ordered  them  both  under  arrest,"  and  he 
stepped  back  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
had  done  his  duty,  although  it  had 
caused  him  mental  anguish. 
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Will  had  collapsed.  He  hung  his  head 
and  cried.  He  was  frightened,  half- 
sick,  and  altogether  miserable  and  home- 
sick. 

Charles  Gray  realized  how  serious 
tvas  his  position,  and  bitterly,  now  it 
was  too  late,  repented  that  he  had  given 
his  rival  power  to  triumph  over  him. 
He  took  a  step  forward  and  addressed 
his  judge: 

"I  have  something  to  say,  if  I  may 
speak,"  he  said  respectfully. 

"Go  on,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"The  evidence  given  by  Captain  Blood 
is,  in  all  essential  features,  true,  and  I 
plead  guilty  of  having  deserted  my  post 
of  duty;  and  1,  and  I  alone,  am  to 
blame  for  the  error  of  this  boy.  I  would 
rather  be  shot  than  go  home  and  tell 
his  mother  that  I  had  stood  by  while 
his  feet  froze  and  had  not  saved  him. 
The  Captain  forbade  a  fire,  and  I  knew 
that,  ill  as  he  was  and  is,  Jong  before 
our  second  watch  was  over  his  feet 
would  be  frozen;  and  I  request  that  his 
share  of  punishment  shall  fall  on  me." 

"You  were  not  allowed  a  fire?"  asked 
the  Colonel. 

"No,  sir,"  answered  the  prisoner. 

"You  left  your  post  of  duty  and  went 
to  the  dance?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Do  you  understand,  young  man,  that 
the  lives  of  sleeping  women  and  inno- 
cent children  were  confided  to  your 
care?" 

"I  do,"  said  Charles,  in  a  low  voice, 
turning  white. 

"And  that  the  penalty  under  military 
law  for  such  conduct  as  you  have  been 
guilty  of  is  punishable  with  death?  ' 

For  a  moment  Charles  Gray  was 
dumb.  Then  his  form  straightened;  he 
threw  his  head  back,  and  looking  the 
Colonel  in  the  eye,   said: 


"I  do  understand  it,  and  it  is  a  just 
law. " 

The  Colonel  turned   suddenly  to  Will. 

"Is  what  Mr.  Gray  said  of  your  de- 
sertion true?" 

"Yes,"  sobbed  the  boy  in  a  sick  shud- 
der of  terror. 

"Guards,  remove  this  boy.  Mr. 
Gray's  evidence  clears  him,  and  see 
that  he  is  sent  straight  home  to  his 
mother.  We  want  men,  not  babies,  in 
a  campaign  of  this  sort.  As  to  you, 
young  man,"  addressing  Charles  Gray, 
"you  can  expect  no  leniency.  I  will 
make  an  example  of  you  that  shall  strike 
terror  to  the  hearts  of  all  who  shall 
serve  under  me  in  the  future." 

The  crowd  outside  could  not  hear  a 
word,  but  discerned  by  sight  how  the 
trial  was  progressing,  and  men  scowled 
and  women  wept.  The  officers  were 
balloting  on  the  question  of  guilty  or 
not  guilty,  which  was  a  mere  form. 

Miss  Desmond  pushed  past  the  guard 
and  stood  inside  the  door. 

Captain  Blood  approached  her,  but 
she  turned  her  back  on  him  with  a  look 
and  jesture  that  would  have  done  honor 
to  a  queen. 

"Guilty,"  said  the  secretary,  after 
counting  the  ballots. 

The  colonel  stood  up  with  military 
erectness,  and  spoke  with  deep  serious- 
ness of  the  responsibility  resting  upon 
him  as  protector  of  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  the  people,  and  how  necessary 
that  the  strictest  obedience  should  be 
rendered,  that  confidence  should  be  main- 
tained. It  is  better  that  one  man  should 
die,  than  that  duty  should  be  trifled  with, 
and  a  precedent  established  that  would 
make  protection  a  farce,  and  the  name 
of  soldier  a  title  of  contempt.  "There- 
fore I  sentence  you,  Charles  Gray,  to  be 
removed  from  this  court  house  to  the 
ball  room,  there  to  spend  the  rest  of  the 
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night  in  dancing,   eating  picnic,  and  en- 
joying yourself." 

Those  inside  the  house  stared  at  each 
other  in  silent  surprise,  while  those  out- 
side struggled  to  get  nearer  to  hear  if 
possible,  and  one  bold  fellojv,  unable  to 
restrain  his  curiosity  any  longer,  broke 
a  window  and  applied  his  ear  to  the 
hole. 

"And  to  show  ni}'  appreciation  of  the 
masterly  way  in  which  our  noble  Captain 
has  managed  this  affair,  to  reward  his 
vigilance  and  devotion  to  duty,  he  shall 
have  the  honor  of  taking  the  place  va- 
cated by  Charles  Gray,  and  standing 
guard  till  morning  without  a  fire. 

Miss  Desmond  was  the  first  to  fully 
comprehend.  She  stepped  to  the  foot 
of  the  table,  stretched  out  her  arms  to 
the  colonel  and  said:  "God  bless  you, 
you  dear  old   Colonel!" 

"I  thought  so,"  said  the  Colonel  be- 
hind his  mustache,  while  everybody  be- 
gan to  laugh  and  talk,  and  tears  flowed 
freely.  The  crowd  pushed  their  way  in- 
side and  a  fellow  with  a  horn  outside 
blew  lustily. 

Charles  Gray  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
lost  his  bashfulness.  He  stood  .there 
before  all  these  friends  and  neighbors 
with  his  arms  around  the  girl  he  loved, 
while  they  talked  earnestly  together,  the 
general  hilarity  as  Captain  Blood  left  for 
the  scene  of  his  reward  drowning  what  was 
said,  and  when  the  young  couple  marched 
up  in  front  of  the  colonel,  with  the 
young  lady's  father  and  mother  bringing 
up  the  rear,  a  hush  fell  upon  the 
throng. 

"You  are  a  Bishop,  I  think.  Colonel, 
and  with  the  consent  of  this  young  lady's 
parents,  I  wish  you  to  marry  us,"  said 
Charles  Gray. 

"I  said  I  would  make  a  terrible  ex- 
ample of  you,  and  you  have  only  escaped 


the  bullet  to  put  your  head  in  a  noose. 
Well,  well!  No  more  deserting  and 
neglecting  of  duty  after  this  remember." 

Ellen  Jakeman. 


DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 
NOTICE. 

Deaf  Mutes  and  Blind. 

The  State  sciiool  for  the  deaf  mutes  and 
blind  is  now  located  at  Ogden.  To  afford 
those  of  that  class  who  are  members  of 
the  Church,  or  whose  parents  are  mem- 
bers, the  opportunity  of  Sunday  School 
instruction,  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  hold  our  Sunday  School  in  the 
Fourth  Ward  meeting  house,"  under  the 
superintendency  of  Elders  E.  A.  Strat- 
ford, Laron  Pratt  and  George  Blair,  as- 
sisted by  Sister  Lizzie  Taylor.  All  of 
the  deaf  and  blind  who  desire  to  attend 
the  Sunday  School,  whether  members  of 
the  Church  or  not,  are  made  welcome. 

It  is  necessary  and  important  that  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  those  attending 
the  State  School,  and  are  desirous  that 
their  children  attend  the  Sunday  School, 
should  send  Superintendent  F.  W.  Met- 
calf,  Ogden,  written  instruction  for  him 
to  allow  their  children  to  attend  our 
Sunday  School.  Bishops,  Sunday  School 
Officers  or  other  leading  men  in  our 
wards  and  settlements  having  knowledge 
of  any  deaf  or  blind  persons  being  in 
attendance  at  the  State  School,  Ogden, 
will  oblige,  by  drawing  the  attention  of 
the  parents  of  such  pupils  to  the  forego- 
ing opportunity  and  requirement. 

George  Q.  Cannon, 

George  Goddard, 

Karl  G.    Maeser, 

General  Superintendency. 


It  is  remarkable  that  they    talk    most 
who  have  least  to  say. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


A    NEW    PLAN   OF  CAMPAIGN    FOR  THE    "wORD 
OF    WISDOM." 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  "Word  of 
Wisdom"  there  is  room  for  serious 
thought.  If  we  look  around  us  in  any 
direction  we  find  that  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  speaking  generally,  have  acquired 
habits  that  are  contrary  to  the  counsel 
of  God  contained  in  ths  "Word  of 
Wisdom.  '  Every  reflecting  person  must 
see  that  the  labors  of  the  Elders  who 
have  endeavored  to  teach  the  people  to 
refrain  from  the  use  of  articles  not  good 
for  physical  well-being  have  failed  in 
accomplishing  the  desired  end.  Is  there 
a  settlement  in  this  State  where  the 
beverages  and  tobacco  referred  to  in  the 
"Word  of  Wisdom"  are  not  in  some- 
what general  use?  Indeed,  we  may  go 
farther  and  ask,  how  many  families  are 
there  in  the  Church  that  do  not  contain 
one  or  more  members  who  drink  tea  or 
coffee,  or  smoke  tobacco,  or  drink  wine 
or  strong  drink?  There  are  families 
whose  members  do  not  use  these  articles, 
but  how  few  they  are! 

This  being  the  case,  and  sixty-four 
years  having  elapsed  since  the  Word  of 
the  Lord  was  given  on  the  subject,  what 
shall  be  done?  Must  we  confess  our  in- 
ability to  reach  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
and  say  it  is  impossible  to  induce  them 
to    give  up  these  habits? 

Certainly  not. 

Yet  if  Elders  talk  much  about  them, 
they  are  looked  upon  as  carrying  things 
to  an  extreme.  I  was  talking  with  a 
prominent  lady  the  other  day  upon  the 
subject,  and  she  spoke  as  though  it  was 
impossible  for  these  habits  to  be  con- 
quered. She  said  if  one  of  the  Apostles 
preaches  a  strong  discourse  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  "Word  of  Wisdom,"  and  a 
woman  goes   home  impressed  with  what 


she  has  heard,  and  says  "I  am  going 
to  stop  my  drinking  of  tea  and  coffee," 
she  had  known  many  instances  where 
the  husband  has  said,  "Now,  don't  run 
to  extremes.  Your  health  is  not  such 
as  to  permit  you  to  stop  drinking  warm 
drinks,  and  I  will  be  responsible  if  you 
use  tea  or  coffee."  This  sister  has  had 
a  great  deal  of  experience  among  her 
sex,  and  her  statement  is  no  doubt  true. 

But  are  we,  on  this  account,  to  cease 
making  efforts?  I  know  it  is  not  en- 
couraging to  see  how  little  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  Prophets  and 
Apostles  who,  from  the  Prophet  Joseph 
down  to  this  day,  have  urged  the  people 
to  observe  the  "Word  of  V.'isdom." 
But  there  will  be  a  people  raised  up,  I 
am  assured,  who  will  respect  and  obey 
the  counsel  of  the  Lord;  and  while  it  is 
evident  that  what  we  have  done  so  far 
has  not  been  the  success  that  has  been 
desired,  we  must  keep  on  trying  until 
we  do  succeed, 

I  feel  led  to  suggest  that  it  be  said 
to  the  adult  members  of  the  Church 
who  do  not  observe  the  precepts  of  the 
"Word  of  Wisdom:"  If  you  wish  to 
keep  on  drinking  tea  and  coffee,  smok- 
ing tobacco,  drinking  wine  and  liquor, 
and  eating  meat  to  excess,  we  shall  not 
annoy  you  with  our  entreaties  and  ex- 
postulations. If  }ou  have  deliberately 
decided  to  violate  the  "Word  of  Wis- 
dom" which  the  Lord  has  given,  and 
expose  yourself  to  the  dangers  which 
will  follow  doing  so,  no  one  can  prevent 
you.  But  for  heaven's  sake,  for  the 
sake  of  your  children's  future,  stop  per- 
mitting them  to  do  so.  If  you  must  use 
these  articles,  let  each  parent  say  to 
the  children: 

"I  have  learned  a  habit  which  I  am 
too  weak  to  conquer.  I  am  not  a 
hypocrite,  but  my  faith  is  not  strong 
enough  for  me  to  overcome    this    habit. 
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1  want  you,  my  cliililron,  however, 
never  to  learn  these  bad  habits.  Do 
not  taste  tea  or  coffee,  nor  wine  or 
strong  drinks,  nor  tobacco.  Avoid  even 
the  sipping  of  these  drinks.  Then  you 
will  not  have  the  trouble  that  I  have. 
There  will  be  no  craving  in  yoiir 
stomachs  for  these  articles,  because  you 
will  know  nothing  about  them." 

Now,  if  parents  will  take  this  course, 
they  will  confer  blessings  upon  tlieir 
children,  and  their  children  will  bless 
their   memory. 

In  speaking  fo  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union  Board  the  other  day  on 
this  subject,  one  of  the  members  said: 
"I  bless  my  mother's  memory,  because, 
when  I  was  a  child,  she  taught  me  to 
drink  cold  water,  and  not  to  touch  these 
beverages  that  are  in  such  common 
use. " 

So  it  will  be  with  every  child.  The 
men  aud  women  who  have  been  taught 
in  childhood  never  to  taste  these  articles 
will  bless  the  memories  of  their  parents 
and    of    their    Sunday    School    teachers. 

In  this  way  we  may  be  successful  in 
raising  a  generation  who  will  keep  the 
"Word  of  Wisdom."  Let  us  try  to  do 
this.  As  Sunday  School  workers,  let  us 
teach  the  children  the  importance  of 
never  tasting  these  articles. 

But,  says  one,  the  example  of  the 
parents  will  be  before  the  children,  and 
if  they  use  hot  and  strong  drinks  and 
tobacco,  their  children  will  be  likely  to 
do  so  also. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  show  tlie  parents 
the  danger  of  this? 

We  are  afraid  of  our  children  becom- 
ing infidels  to  the  Gospel.  We  know 
there  is  danger  of  their  becoming  un- 
believers. There  are  many  influences 
around  them  to  produce  unbelief.  Among 
these     influences,    the     violation    of    the 


"Word  of  Wisdom"  is  one  that  should 
not  be  overlooked.  Boys  and  girls  read 
in  the  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
wliat  the  Lord  has  said  concerning  this, 
but  they  see  their  parents  deliberatel)' 
violating  the  counsel  of  the  Lord.  The 
effect  is  bad.  They  either  think  that 
the  law  need  not  be  observed,  or  that 
their  parents  are  hypocritiral--that  while 
professing  to  believe  in  the  Lord  and 
to  keep  His  commandments  they  openly, 
violate  His  counsels.  When  their  parents 
talk  to  them  about  observing  the 
"Word  of  Wisdom"  and  living  as  the 
Lord  has  commanded,  they  are  sharp 
enough  to  perceive  if  the  parents  them- 
selves do  not  carry  out  in  their  own  lives 
the  same  principle.  This  weakens  the 
influence  of  the  parents,  and  has  a  ten- 
dency to  make  the  children  unbelievers. 
Is  not  this  correct  reasoning? 

Let  men  and  women  ask  themselves 
how  much  influence  a  Bishop,  or  a 
President,  or  an  Apostle  has  if  he  urges 
the  people  to  keep  the  commandments 
of  God  when  it  is  known  that  he  him- 
self deliberately  violates  those  command- 
ments or  any  of  them^  Every  one  knows 
that  a  man  of  that  kind  has  but  little 
influence  with  the  people.  The  people 
say,  "Why  does  not  he  himself  keep 
the  word  of  God?" 

Our  children  are  bright;  they  are 
quick  to  perceive  inconsistency.  If  their 
parents  urge  them  to  obej-  the  laws  of 
God,  and  they  know  that  their  parents 
violate  the  counsel  of  the  Lord,  it  has 
but  one  effect:  as  has  been  said,  it 
either  causes  them  to  think  that  the 
word  of  the  Lord  need  not  be  obeyed  or 
that  their  parents  are  hypocrites. 

To  avoid  this  effect,  therefore,  all 
parents  who  have  the  salvation  of  their 
children  at  heart  will  explain  to  their 
children  why  they  violate  the  "  Word  of 
Wisdom."      Whatever    the    causes    may 
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be  that  prompt  them  to  do  this,  they 
should  honestly  tell  them  to  their 
children.  If  the  habit  is  too  strong  for 
them  to  conquer,  or  their  physical  con- 
dition is  such  that  they  cannot  break  off, 
or  they  are  too  weak  in  the  faith,  they 
should  state  it  honestly  and  frankly  to 
their  children  and  tell  them  that  those 
are  the  reasons  why  they  do  this,  though 
they  know  it  is  wrong;  and  impress 
upon  the  children  that  they  should  not 
acquire  these  bad  habits.  Their  own 
experience  should  be  impressed  upon 
the  children  as  a  warning  against  their 
ever  tasting  these  articles. 

But  what  is  the  practice  too  fre- 
quently? Mothers  let  their  children  sip 
tea  or  coffee  from  their  cups,  thinking 
it  no  harm,  blind  to  the  fact  that  in  so 
doing  they  are  creating  a  taste  in  their 
children  tliat  may  plague  them  through 
life. 

At  one  of  our  Sunday  School  con- 
ferences I  asked  the  boys  who  were 
before  me  how  many  of  them  smoked 
cigarettes.  To  my  great  surprise,  a 
number  of  them  raised  their  hands.  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  thought 
it  a  merit,  because  of  the  promptness 
with  which  they  lifted  their  hands.  I 
asked  the  same  class  how  many  had 
never  smoked  cigarettes.  I  think  there 
were  two  who  raised  their  hands.  I  asked 
them  how  many  there  were  who  had 
tasted  beer,  and  tea  and  coffee,  and  a 
number  raised   their  hands. 

I  did  not  pursue  the  inquiry  to  know 
how  much  smoking  they  had  done.  It 
may  be  that  some  of  them,  if  not  all, 
had  merely  tried  to  smoke  cigarettes  and 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  smoking.  But 
here  were  little  boys,  probably  averag- 
ing twelve  years  of  age,  who  were 
already  in  a  position  to  contract  habits 
which,  when  they  grow  up,  tht-y  will 
find  difficulty  in  overcoming. 


The  position  that  I  take,  therefore,  is 
this: 

We,  as  Sunday  School  workers  and  as 
parents,  should  make  every  exertion  in 
our  power  among  the  children  to  pre- 
vent their  ever  tasting  or  using  any  of 
these  articles.  Let  us  start  with  a  new 
generation,  and  endeavor  to  rear  a  genera- 
tion of  children  that  will  be  a  model 
generation  in  this  respect;  that  will 
exhibit  to  the  world  a  people  free  from 
the  little  evils  that  prevail,  and  living 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  counsels 
of  the  Lord. 

Cannot  this  be  done? 

If  there  is  any  better  way,  let  us 
know  it.  Sixty-four  years  have  proved 
to  us  how  little  has  been  accomplished 
by  preaching  and  pleading.  The  adult 
generation  is  incorrigible.  When  any 
of  these  habits  are  once  formed  dis- 
courses upon  this  subject  sometimes 
cause  many  to  break  off  their  habits  for 
a  while.  But  frequently  they  soon  re- 
lapse and  the  old  habits  assert  them- 
selves; and  the  high  resolves  they  had 
made  fade  from  the  memory.  Ask  any 
collection  of  adult  members  of  the 
Church  how  many  of  them  have  ob- 
served the  Word  of  Wisdom,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  nearly  every  one  has  at 
some  time  or  other  been  strict  in  its 
observance.  They  have  probably  ab- 
stained for  a  few  months  or  perhaps  a 
year,  or  sometimes  longer;  and  some 
may  have  been  firm  enough  to  still 
strictly  observe  it;  but  in  very  many 
cases  they  will  say  that  they  have  fallen 
back  into  their  old  habits. 

Does  not  the  experience  of  every  one 
who  has  had  experience  teach  him  that 
this  is  so?  Let  us  try,  therefore,  the 
method  of  appealing  to  and  training  the 
children.  The  adults  who  drink  these 
beverages  and  smoke  tobacco  have  been 
warned    enough.      If    they    wish     to     be 
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left,  leave  them  to  themselves.  Every 
adult  member  of  tlio  Church  knows  what 
he  ought  to  do  in  this  respect. 

Now  I  repeat,  let  us  try  what  we  can 
do  in  the  Sunday  School  with  the  new 
generation  that  ig  coming  on  the  stage. 
Let  it  be  the  aim  of  all  of  us  to 
strengthen  the  resolves  in  the  children's 
minds  never  to  touch  any  of  these 
articles,  that  they  may  never  fall  into 
the  habit  of  using  them. 

I  speak  of  this  in  this  manner  because 
I  have  in  my  mind  the  example  of  a 
man  who  has  had  life-long  experience 
in  this.  He  is  a  man  in  years,  and  has 
reached  his  present  age  without  ever 
acquiring  a  taste  for  any  of  these 
articles.  In  his  boyhood  he  resolved 
that  he  would  live  according  to  the 
precepts  of  the  "Word  of  Wisdom." 
The  result  has  been  that,  he  says,  he  j 
never  has  any  temptation  to  taste  or  use 
anything  which  the  Lord  says  is  not 
good  for  man.  He  says  if  he  had  known 
the  taste  of  liquor,  or  of  tea  or  coffee 
he  might,  when  weary  and  exhausted 
or  sick,  perhaps  have  been  tempted 
— had  he  been  invited  to  do  so — to  take 
a  cup  of  coffee,  or  a  cup  of  tea,  or  a 
"sling,"  or  .something  else  of  a  stimulat- 
ing character;  but  he  assures  his  friends 
that  he  has  no  taste  for  any  of  these 
articles.  This  man's  personal  exper-  ) 
lence  shows  how  blessed  are  the  effects 
when  a  child  grows  up  to  manhood  free 
from  any  appetite  for  these  stimulants 
and    narcotics. 

The  Editor. 


THE  PIONEI-.KS  AND  OTHERS. 


What  They  Did  and  How  They  Did  It. 


One  cannot  too  soon  forget  his  errors 
and  misdemeanors.  To  dwell  long  upon 
them  is  to  add  to  the  offence.  Not  to 
grieve  long  for  any  action,  but  to  go  im- 
mediately and  do  freshly  and  otherwise, 
subtracts  so  much  from  the  wrong. 


STAIKIlOOl)     AT     LAST. — SOME     TRYING    AND 

THOUGHT-CREATING     INCIDENTS.— 

CONCLUSION. 

The  work  of  the  State  builders  as 
such  reached  its  consummation  on  the 
Hrd  of  January,  1896,  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Grover  Cleve- 
land, by  proclamation  declared  the  State 
of  Utah  to  be  in  existence  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  great  household  to  which  it 
had  so  long  been  attached  as  a  maid  in 
waiting.  It  was  a  joyous  time,  and  in 
this  city  particularly  was  the  occasion  of 
a  dep.ionstration  which  will  never  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  were  here.  All  the 
steam  whistles  attached  to  engines  and 
several  improvised  ones  were  "turned 
loose"  to  their  full  capacity,  bells  were 
rung,  f^ags  floated  everywhere,  and  a 
spirit  of  jubilation  pervaded  the  entire 
community.  The  meed  of  recognition, 
long  merited  and  long  deferred,  had 
come  at  last  and  was  given  a  welcome 
commensurate  with  the  appreciation  of 
it  which  our  loyal  citizens  entertained. 
But  hilarious  and  boisterous  as  was  the 
greeting,  it  became  somewhat  common- 
place in  comparison  with  the  splendid 
proceedings  of  a  few  days  later,  when 
the  first  Governor  of  the  people's  own 
selection  since  Brigham  Young  was 
chosen  by  the  electors  of  the  provisional 
State  of  Deseret,  was  inaugurated. 
Himself  a  son  of  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  commonwealth,  thoroughly  alive  to 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  body  politic, 
and  intellectually  and  otherwise  qualified 
for  the  duties  of  the  important  and 
honorable  station,  Governor  Heber  M. 
Wells  has  proved  a  .model  executive  and 
worthy  to  take  up  the  distinction  where 
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his  great  predecessor  laid  it  down.  The 
other  State  officers,  who  were  inducted 
at  the  same  time,  have  also  shown  them- 
selves to  be  honest,  capable  officials. 
On  the  last  named  occasfon  there  were 
not  less  than  50,000  visitors,  who,  added 
to  as  many  more  of  our  local  populace 
who  were  in  the  streets  at  the  same  time, 
made  up  a  throng  such  as  was  never 
equalled  before  and  with  one  exception — 
the  great  Jubilee  of  last  July — has  not 
had  a  parallel  since,  although  the  carni- 
val of  1896  brought  large  numbers  with- 
in our  gates. 


Before  taking  up  the  concluding  por- 
tions of  my  theme,  it  might  perhaps  be 
as  well  to  refer  to  one  or  two  chapters 
in  Utah's  history  that  have  not  received 
attention,  principally  for  the  reason  that 
elaborated  they  might  have  a  tendency 
to  invoke  unpleasant  feelings,  and  it  is 
doubtless  best  to  let  bygones  be  bygones. 
There  will  be  no  spirit  of  acerbity  felt 
in  writing  briefly  of  them,  however,  and 
even  as  condensed  a  history  of  the 
Pioneers  and  their  work  as  these  chap- 
ters amount  to  would  be  incomplete 
with  no  reference  at  all  to  such  subjects. 

About  forty  miles  southwest  of  this 
city,  as  the  roads  go,  is  an  oasis-look- 
ing spot  in  a  large  and  not  specially 
inviting  valley.  This  is  all  that  remains 
of  what,  from  1S5S  to  late  in  1860,  was, 
for  those  days,  considerable  of  a  military 
post  known  as  Camp  Floyd,  the  name 
being  in  honor  of  the  man  who  at  the 
time  of  the  post's  'establishment  was 
Secretary  of  War  in  the  Cabinet  of 
President  James  Buchanan.  The  place 
now  looks  like  a  prosperous  ranch  and 
as  unlike  anything  of  a  military  charac- 
ter as  one  could  well  conceive  of.  The 
camp  was  the  outcome  of  representations 
made  to  the  Administration  of  the  rebel- 
lious   attitude    of    the    Mormons  and  of 


their  disposition  to  set  at  naught  the 
national  authority,  though  such  was  not 
altogether  the  cause,  being  more  nearly 
an  excuse  than  anything  else.  The  facts 
in  the  case  were  that  the  United  States 
had  a  fine  standing  army  at  that  time, 
also  a  large  amount  of  arms  and  muni- 
tions of  war,  while  the  treasury  was  in  a 
very  healthy  condition.  The  entire 
Administration  was  either  passively  or 
actively  in  sympathy  with  the  Southern 
States  regarding  the  great  controversy 
which  was  then  going  on  and  getting 
more  intense  day  by  day,  foreshadowing 
the  early  dissolution  of  the  Union,  with 
a  long  and  bloody  struggle  to  follow.    It 
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was  therefore  an  object  to  those  in 
authority  at  Washington  to  place  the 
South  in  as  advantageous  a  position  as 
possible  and  the  North  in  as  bad  a  one 
as  could  be  brought  about.  Ttie  stories 
about  Mormon  insurrection  furnished  the 
necessary  pretext  for  sending  an  armj' 
across  the  plains,  which  must  of  neces- 
sity cost,  with  the  slowness  and  difficulty 
attending  transportation  in  those  days, 
millions  of  dollars  directly  and  millions 
more  indirectly  in  the  way  of  breakages, 
losses  and  destruction  of  various  kinds 
inseparable  from  travel  and  camp  lite; 
while  it  must  have  been  quietly  under- 
stood   that    but    little    of    the    animals. 
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wagons,  teams,  arms,  accoutrements, 
provisions,  etc.,  were  to  be  returned,  for 
certainly  great  quantities  of  them  were 
left  here,  the  remainder  doubtless  having 
marked  th':  trail  between  here  and  the 
Missouri  River.  Considering  that  the 
army  was  despatched  here  on  a  "hostile 
errand,"  and  that  as  such  the  people  re- 
sisted its  advance  beyond  a  certain  point 
until  satisfied  there  was  no  great  danger, 
the  settlers  and  the  troops  got  along  to- 
gether exceedingly  well.  The  com- 
mandant, Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  was  a 
thorough  gentleman  of  the  Southern 
type;  he  fell  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  after 
having  got  somewhat  the  better  of  the 
Union  forces  under  General  Grant. 


All  offenders  against  the  law  stand  or 
should  stand  on  an  equal  footing,  the 
exception,  it  any  there  be,  being  in 
favor  of  the  poor  and  lowly,  the  weak 
and  the  ignorant,  rather  than  the 
prominent,  the  powerful  and  the  wealthy. 
But  in  construing  and  administering 
laws,  courts  and  executives  not  only 
have  the  right  but  it  is  their  manifest 
duty  to  take  circumstances,  conditions 
and  environments  into  consideration. 
For  instance,  it  is  against  the  law  to 
kill  deer  for  food  or  anything  elsef  hut 
if  a  man  were  blockaded  somewhere  in 
our  mountains  and  could  not  escape, 
being  brought  to  the  verge  of  starvation 
and  with  nothing  attainable  to  preserve 
life,  were  to  slay  a  deer  that  came  within 
range  and  with  its  flesh  keep  the  de- 
stroyer at  bay  till  other  relief  came,  such 
man  would  be  a  violator  of  the  law  none 
the  less,  but  a  just  judge  would  instruct 
the  jury  somewhat  like  this:  "The  de- 
fendant has  committed  an  offense  against 
the  statute  as  it  stands,  but  there  are 
some  features  to  consider  at  times  which 
no  amount  of  thoughtfu'ness  or  foresight 
on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  could  en- 


I  able  it,  in  terms,  to  provide  against.  In 
such  cases,  the  spirit  of  the  law  must  be 
I  invoked  and  judgment  found  in  accord- 
!  ance  ther(-'vvith.  The  law  says  a  man 
I  shall  not  kill  a- deer;  it  also  says  he  shall 
not  kill  another  man  except  in  self-de- 
fense, and  it  is  for  you  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  deer  was  killed  in 
defense  of  the  man's  life.  If  so,  he  was 
justified,  because  if  he  can  properly  de- 
stroy a  human  life  under  such  circum- 
stances, he  can  more  properly  destroy 
an  animal,  especially  when  by  so  doing 
a  human  life  that  would  otherwise  be 
lost  is  preserved.  '  This  verbal  detour 
is  simply  to  pave  the  way  for  what  fol- 
lows, showing  as  it  does  how  inelastic 
at  the  best  is  the  written  law,  and  how 
sensible,  humane,  penetrating  and  just 
should  be  those  in  whose  hands  reposes 
the  sacred  trust  of  dispensing  it.  A 
bigoted,  hard-hearted  or  ignorant  judge 
may  be  a  model  citizen  otherwise,  but 
on  the  bench  he  is  likely  to  be  on  occa- 
sion one  of  the  most  dangerous  of 
human  beings. 

A  man  who  was  largelj'  respected  even 
by  those  who  could  not,  or  would  not, 
agree  with  him,  and  who  by  his  own 
people  vvas  looked  upon  with  respect 
and  esteem  amounting  to  various  degrees 
this  side  of  devotion;  who  was  classed  by 
students  of  human  nature  and  tl.ose  who 
judge  of  all  men  impartially  as  one  of 
the  wonderful  creations  of  his  day  and 
time;  who  revered  the  institutions  of  his 
country  and  respected  the  rights  of  his 
fellow-men;  who  never  in  all  his  life  felt 
a  timorous  sensation  or  harbored  a  dis- 
position to  retreat  in  the  presence  of 
oppression  or  abuse;  who  watched  over 
his  people  with  a  jealous,  untiring  gaze, 
fearful  lest  the  wolf  should  enter  the 
fold  while  vigilance  was  relaxed  for  an 
instant;  who  worshiped  God  in  the  way 
he  had  been  given  to  see  was   the    right 
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one  and  permitted  all  others  to  do  like- 
wise— well,  this  man  of  whom  I  speak 
was  on  one  particular  occasion  made  to 
feel  "how  keener  than  a  serpent's  tooth" 
is  a  man  sitting  in  judgment  who  ad- 
ministers the  law  just  as  it  is  put  down, 
when  by  so  doing  the  avowed  objects  of 
a  mission  can  be  carried  out  and  every 
trace  of  equitable  discrimination  be  eli- 
minated. The 
jiarties  were 
Brigham  Young 
ex-Governor  of 
the  State  of 
Ueseret  and  of 
the  Territory  of 
Utah,  the  spirit- 
ual head  and 
front  of  five- 
sixths  of  the 
people;  the 
other  being 
James  B.  Mc- 
Kean, Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Terri- 
torial Supreme 
Court  by  Fed- 
eral appoint- 
ment. In  his 
personal  de- 
portment the 
Judge  was  a 
most  exemplary 
man,  affable, 
neighborly  and 
altogether  good. 
He   was    by    no 

means  a  profound  jurist,  however,  and 
made  mistakes  in  his  rulings  which 
but  few  recent  graduates  would  be  apt 
to  make.  He  entitled  his  tribunal  "The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Territory  of  Utah,"  which  the  other 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  pro- 
nounced in  substance  a  piece  of  "su- 
preme" folly.      One  of  his  first  essays  at 
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juridical  missionizing  was  to  have  Presi-- 
dent  Young  indicted  for  murder.  The 
"defendant"  being  at  the  time  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Territory,  and  there 
being  no  railroads  then,  he  was  not  on 
hand  when  he  was  called  for  and  here 
was  more  meat  for  Caesar  to  feed  upon. 
A  day  was  set  for  him  to  appear  'and 
plead,   and  the     "  I-told-you-so"    glances 

which  ran 
around  among 
the  Philistines 
in  the  court 
room  as  the 
time  drew  near 
all  at  once  came 
to  a  close  as  the 
somewhat  bulky 
form  of  the  in- 
dicted man  ap- 
peared in  the 
door!  But  for 
its  unpleasant 
features,  it 
would  have 
been  very  funny 
but  those  who 
had  so  fondly 
looked  forward 
to  the  incident 
as  containing  a 
large  quantitj' 
o  f  campaign 
material  which 
they  could  use 
till  something 
else  in  the  way 
of  a  big  "strike"  came  along  were  in 
too  painful  a  frame  of  mind  to  be 
laughed  at.  The  indictment  was^never 
tried;  it  is,  indeed,  doubtful  if  such 
was  the  intention  when  the  instrument 
was  drawn,  or  it  might  be  that  there 
were  those  who  thought  the  defendant 
altogether  too  willing.  This  is  but 
an  instance  of  how  the  law  can   be  used 
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to  harass  and  annoy  when  administered 
in  /i<ei-  verha,  as  the  lawyers  would  say, 
by  those  wlio  have  it  in  charge.  Here 
is  another: 

President  Young  was  ordered  by  the 
same  judge  to  pay  alimony  t©  a  woman 
to  whom  the  ofticial  had  declared  in 
various  ways  the  President  was  not  le- 
gally married.  To  declare  a  person  to 
be,  in  contemplation  of  law,  single 
for  all  purposes  except  that  of  extract- 
ing alimony  from  the  alleged  husband, 
when  that  relation  or  a  reasonable  pre- 
sumption of  it  is  or  should  be  the  basis 
upon  which  the  order  for  alimony  de- 
pends, was  a  little  too  incongruous  a 
proceeding  for  the  defendant  in  the 
action  to  abide  by  and  he  refused  com- 
pliance. For  this  he  was  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  for  contempt  of  court.  (Per- 
haps there  was  a  glimpse  of  justice  in 
this,  for  if  he  did  not  entertain  a  feeling 
of  contempt  for  this  court,  plenty  of 
others  did  for  him. )  As  soon  as  President 
Grant  heard  of  the  transaction,  he  per- 
emptorily and  promptly  cut  off  the  Chief 
Justice's  official  head,  using  the  tele- 
graph therefor  to  facilitate  matters. 
This  was  only  the  forerunner  of  an  irri- 
tating and  bitter  siege,  long  since  happily 
ended.  Very  few  of  our  leading  men 
but  what,  during  that  perio.d,  had  the 
privilege  of  contemplating  the  azure 
dome  of  infinity  from  inside  the  walls 
of  the  penitentiary. 


The  reader  has  been  led  along  (if  he 
has  followed  this  series  of  articles), 
by  easy  stages  from  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Pioneers  on  this  soil  to 
the  point  at  which  the  last  vestige  of  the 
primeval  conditions  had  disappeared.  It 
has  been  a  recital  which  of  necessity  was 
imperfect  and  perchance  in  places  not 
strictly  accurate,  but  in  no  case  have 
either  imperfections  or  inaccuracies  been 


the  result  of  insufficient  research  or  in- 
quiry. It  is  a  wonderful  storj-,  all  the 
more  so  because  of  being  a  true  one; 
more  than  this,  as  has  previously  been 
stated,  very  much  more  is  true  than  has 
yet  been  or  perhaps  ever  will  be  pub- 
lished. It  is  the  record  of  an  enthralled 
people  achieving  disenthrallment  at  the 
price  of  additional  sorrows,  hardships, 
perils,  pains,  and  strifes;  of  compassing 
comfort  and  prosperity  by  escaping  pri- 
vations imposed  by  man  and  meeting 
those  of  unwilling  nature;  of  forsaking 
homes,  friends  and  kindred  and  plung- 
ing at  once  into  the  heart  of  desolation 
and  savagery  with  all  of  their  known  and 
unknown  perils.  And  at  last  standing 
upon  the  soil  which,  rebellious  as  it  was, 
was  still  their  land  of  promise,  and  over- 
coming piece  by  piece  the  resistance 
offered  at  every  step  to  their  advance- 
ment, setting  aside  one  after  another  the 
discouragements  which  arose  along  their 
pathway,  and  crushing  out  where  they 
could  not  compromise  the  dangers  which 
everywhere  surrounded  them,  it  began 
at  last  to  appear  that  the  clouds  were  dis- 
persing and  the  sunlight  of  improved 
conditions  had  begun  to  shine.  Even 
then  there  was  no  relaxing  of  effort. 
Empire  builders  do  not  rest  upon  earlj' 
achievements  by  any  means;  on  the  con- 
trary, what  has  been  accomplished  is 
but  an  incentive  to  the  continuation  of 
the  tireless  effort,  the  determined  energy, 
the  hope  within  them  which  may  be 
blunted  but  cannot  be  destroyed.  On 
and  on  the  plodders,  the  workers,  the 
planners  continue,  and  even  when  they 
behold  on  every  hand  the  growing  cities 
the  promising  villages,  the  comfortable 
houses,  the  fruitful  fields,  the  blooming 
gardens  and  all  the  other  evidences  of 
advanced  human  conditions  which  they 
either  directly  or  indirectly  caused  to 
have    existence    here,  there    is    still    no 
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cessation.  The  arts  and  sciences  are 
cultivated,  the  finer  shades  of  life  are 
thrown  into  the  picture,  education  in  all 
its  degrees  and  branches  is  brought  into 
requisition,  music  with  its  divine  in- 
fluences has  no  more  earnest  or  capable 
devotees,  and,  to  use  the  language  of 
Richelieu,  "civilization  on  her  luminous 
wings  soars  phcenix-like  to  Jove."  In 
the  midst  of  it  all  there  is  no  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  Source  from  whence  all  good- 
ness comes,  no  laying  aside,  even  tem- 
porarily, of  the  principles  and  practices 
which  have  ever  been  the  guiding  star 
of  the  founders  of  this  commonwealth; 
prayerfulness,  thankfulness  and  a  stead- 
fast reliance  upon  the  faith  which 
brought  the  Pioneers  here  and  sustained 
them  throughout  are  still  the  prevailing 
characteristics  with  the  people  who  have 
given  to  the  world  the  founders  of  Utah 
and  to  the  nation  the  youngest  and 
brightest  star  in  the  galaxy  of  States. 

S.  A.   Kenner. 


TELEPHOMC  RECOLLECTIONS. 

It  was  night.  In  the  central  office 
one  girl  sat  alone.  The  past  day  had 
been  unusually  busy.  There  had  been 
fe>v  moments  when  any  of  the  operators 
were  free,  and  at  times  during  the 
afternoon  it  required  all  the  skill  and 
coolness  they  possessed  to  keep  the  con- 
nections untangled  and  attend  to  all  the 
drops  as  they  fell.  Often  when  they 
were  doing  their  best  they  received 
sharp  rough  words  from  people  who 
seemed  to  consider  them  careless,  shirk- 
ing creatures. 

Eight  of  the  positions  were  now 
unused,  and  the  chairs  before  were 
empty.  The  cam  levers  were  raised, 
the  plugs  in  place,  and  the  receivers 
hung  up.     The  night  operator  sat  at  the 


first  position  next  to  the  toll  board.  All 
had  been  quiet  for  a  time  when  suddenly 
the  tiny  incandescent  before  her  lighted 
and  at  the  same  instant  she  heard  a 
drop  click.  She  glanced  up  at  the 
number,  inserted  a  plug  in  the  corre- 
sponding jack  below,  pressed  down  the 
proper  lever  and  asked,  "What  number 
please?" 

The  answer  came  in  a  high  excited 
voice,  "There's  a  fire  at  six-eighty, 
Ninth  street.  Turn  in  the  alarm,  will 
you?" 

Before  the  last  words  were  spoken 
she  had  pressed  the  fire  alarm  button 
before  her  and  almost  as  soon  had 
pushed  the  plug  into  number  ten,  thrown 
open  the  circuit,  rung  up  the  tire  depart- 
ment, and  given  the  location  of  the  fire. 
Soon  she  heard  the  bell  and  gongs  ring- 
ing and  the  sound  of  horses  hoofs  strik- 
ing on  the  icy  pavement.  Then  when 
people  had  had  time  to  learn  what  had 
happened,  inquiries  began  pouring  in 
from  all  quarters.  The  drops  all  along 
the  board  began  to  fall  and  the  little 
incandescent  to  gleam.  She  had  a  hard 
time  answering  so  many  without  delay, 
but  she  kept  cool  and  no  one  had  to 
wait  very  long.  Most  of  the  voices  she 
recognized  and  often  called  the  person 
speaking  by  name.  After  a  time  all 
became  quiet  again.  Ttien  she  leaned 
back  in  her  chair  and  mused.  "Will 
there  bs  anything  more  tonight,"  Number 
Ninety-five  whispered  over  to  Ninty- 
four. 

"Probably  not,  unless  it's  a  doctor's 
call,"   Ninty-four  responded. 

"Let's  all  of  us  have  a  little  chat 
then.  Tonight's  New  Year's  eve,  let's 
watch  the  old  year  out  and  the  new  year 
in.  The  numbers  in  the  other  positions 
are  dozing.  We  can  have  it  all  to  our- 
selves. " 

"That     is    a    good     idea,"      broke     in 
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Number  Forty.  "We  must  not  do  any- 
thing so  common-place  as  to  sleep  on 
New  Year's  eve.  It  wouki  not  be  good 
form.  We  belong  to  the  upper  set,  you 
know.  We  are  the  first;  we  were  put 
in  place  when  the  company  began  opera- 
tions, years  ago.  These  later  ones  can 
afford  to  show  their  plebeian  tastes." 
Number  Sixty-two  chuckled,  "Forty 
hears  so  much  of  form  over  his  line, 
that  he  can't  help  bringing  in  a  little 
here.  Forty's  people  don't  talk  of  much 
except  proprieties,  fashions,  balls,  the 
aristocracy  and  the  concerns  of  the  blue- 
bloods.  However,  I'm  not  ^.verse  to 
staying  awake.  I  suggest  though  that 
Six  over  there  tells  us  a  story.  Six  in 
his  capacity  as  guardian  of  the  common- 
wealth was  had  a  pretty  varied  experi- 
ence. " 

"Oh  I'm  tired,"   Six  responded  lazily. 

"It's  true  that  during  the  last  twenty 
years  there  hasn't  been  much  going  on 
in  police  circles  that  I  haven't  known 
about.  I  could  tell  you  of  plans  for 
midnight  raids,  of  calls  for  officers  to 
scenes  of  trouble  and  crime,  of  riots 
and  lynchings,  of  smooth  crooks  come 
to  grief,  of  officers  cowardly  and  brave, 
and  of  scenes  of  suffering  and  distress. 
But  these  some  other  time.  I  suggest 
that  One  tell  us  a  story  that  I  know 
something  of  but  not  so  much  as  he." 

"I  suppose  you  mean  the  affair  in 
which  young  Rob  Hartley  was  con- 
cerned," spoke  up  number  One.  "I  can 
tell  you  that  if  3'ou  wish,  I  was  just 
thinking  of  it.  It  happened  on  New 
Year's  eve  a  number  of  years  ago.  Ac 
that  time  old  President  Stau,  who 
founded  this  company  was  alive.  I  was 
his  home  'phone,  you  know,  and  stood 
on  the  desk  in  his  study.  On  this  even- 
ing about  ten  o'clock  he  was  working, 
when  his  daughter  Beatrice  came  to  the 
door  and  said.    'Father  we  have    a    little 


concert  for  you,  if  you  have  time  to 
hear  it.'  'Always  time  for  that,  my 
dear,'  he  replied.      'Come  in.' 

"Beatrice  carried  her  violin,  and  her 
younger  brother,  George,  brought  in  his 
cello.  Before  they  began  Mr.  Stau 
reached  over  to  me,  rang  up  central, 
and  inquired  whether  the  girl  here  was 
busy.  She  answered  that  she  was  not, 
and  he  told  her  to  keep  the  connection 
and  listen  to  the  music.  He  put  the 
receiver  down  on  the  table  and  they 
began.  First  they  played  the  Prison 
song  from  11  Trovatore,  then  Cavalleria 
Rusticana,  Angel's  Serenade  and  then 
Traumerei.  During  tiie  first  piece  the 
operator  sat  back  in  her  chair  drinking 
in  the  melodious  sounds,  but  when  they 
began  the  soulful  strains  of  the  dream- 
song,  the  lonelj'  girl's  eyes  filled  with 
tears  and  she  oent  forward  as  if  she 
feared  missing  a  note.  The  review  filled 
her  with  indefinite,  inexpressible  feeling 
that  had  in  it  the  elements  both  of  joy- 
ousness  and  of  sorrow. 

"After  the  music  was  over  Beatrice 
said  she  would  like  to  speak  to  her 
father  about  something,  and  George 
took  up  his  cello  and  left  the  room. 
The  receiver  had  not  been  hung  up,  and 
the  operator  left  the  plug  in  and  the 
ever  down  and  listened.  Though  she 
could  not  hear  everything  distinctly, 
she  felt  that  it  was  not  exactly  right, 
but  she  was  so  lonesome — it  was  not 
rude  curiosit}'. 

"'Father,'  Beatrice  began,  Rob  took 
me  sleigh-riding  today  and  when  we 
were  coming  home  he  asked  me  if  I 
would  marry  him.  I  told  him  I  couldn't 
decide  then.  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you, 
and  that  he  might  speak  to  you,  too. 
He  said  he  would  tonight.'  She  paused 
and  Mr.  Stau  glanced  up.  'I  am  glad 
you  did  not  decide,  Beatrice,'  he  said. 
'I  do  noc  know   Rob  so  well    as    I    used 
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to;  perhaps  you  don't.  It's  a  good 
thing  for  people  to  get  well  acquainted 
before  they  marry. 

"'Rob's  father,  you  know,  was  one  of 
my  closest  friends.  I  was  with  him 
when  he  died;  in  fact  he  died  in  my 
arms.  When  he  knew  that  the  end  was 
coming  he  said  to  me,  "George,  I  don't 
want  to  go.  I  have  a  child  to  raise, 
and  I'm  afraid  to  leave  him  with  his 
mother.  She  is  a  charming  woman  in 
many  ways,  old  man,  but  I  cannot  trust 
lier  with  my  child.  " 

"  'His  fears  were  well  founded.  Rob's 
mother  was  weak  and  indulgent,  except 
when  she  should  have  been  considerate, 
and  then  she  was  unreasonably  strict. 
She  lost  the  boy's  respect;  cultivated  in 
him  an  ungovernable  temper,  and  failed 
to  cultivate  the  virtue  and  integrity  his 
father  loved.  Rob's  generosity  and  cour- 
teous ways  made  me  like  him  before  he 
went  to  school.  I  don't  know  just  what 
effect  that  has  had  on  him.  I  would 
not  like  to  give  my  consent  until  I  do. 
Goodnight,  dear.'  Beatrice  kissed  her 
father  and  went  to  bed. 

"Mr.  Stau  picked  up  his  book  again, 
but  had  not  read  long  when  a  rap  came 
at  the  door.  He  said,  'Come  in,'  and 
Rob  Hartley  entered.  'Rather  late  for  a 
call,'  he  said.  'Am  I  intruding?'  Mr. 
Stau  gave  him  a  chair  and  the  young 
man  sat  down.  His  face  was  darkened 
by  the  heavy  shade  of  the  student's 
lamp  on  the  desk.  He  had  been  drink- 
ing, but  Mr.  Stau  did  not  perceive  it. 
He  explained  the  object  of  his  coming, 
saying  that  Beatrice  had  advised  it. 

"Mr.  Stau  heard  him  through  in 
silence.  Then  he  said,  'Rob,  1  have 
always  been  anxious  that  my  daughters 
should  marry  good  men.  When  I  saw 
that  you  had  renewed  your  attentions  to 
Beatrice  and  that  you  were  winning  her 
love,   I  wrote    back    to   the    president    of 


your  college — he  is  a  personal  friend  of 
mine — to  find  out  what  your  standing 
was  as  a  student,  and  as  a  man.  I  re- 
reived  his  answer  today.'  The  young 
man  turned  pale.  'He  says  from  what 
he  can  learn  you  made  a  good  record 
during  the  first  year  and  were  popular 
witii  the  other  students,  but  from  that 
time  on,  your  work  was  miserably  done, 
and  your  popularity  restricted  to  the  fast 
set.  Your  nights,  wliich  should  have 
been  spent  in  your  rooms  at  study,  were 
passed  in  gaming  houses  in  some  dark 
quarter  of  the  city,  where  you  wasted 
your  patrimony,  or  in  wild  carousal  with 
fellows  of  your  class.' 

"Rob  Hartley  was  unused  to  such 
straight-forward  talk.  The  color  came 
back  to  his  face  and  his  eye  shone  fever- 
ishly. Chagrin  and  the  liquor  he  had 
drunk  combined  to  produce  an  unsteady, 
dangerous  state  of  mind.  Mr.  Stau 
continued:  'Such  a  life  naturally  broke 
down  the  moral  tone  of  those  who 
followed  it.  It  is  reputed  that  some  of 
3'our  fellows  boasted  openly  of  their  im- 
morality. I  learn  too  that  in  that  city 
where  you  went  to  obtain  culture  and 
education  you  left  a  girl  of  good  family, 
who  lives  without  a  hope  in  life,  and  a 
child  that  bears  no  name  and  can  call 
no  man  father.  If  you  are  guilty  of 
that,  you  are  a  contemptible  coward  and 
ought  to  be  shot.'  These  last  words 
swept  away  the  little  power  of  control 
remaining.  Rob  Hartley  sprang  upon 
Mr.    Stau  and  a  struggle  began." 

"Then  my  turn  came,"  spoke  up 
Number  Six.  "The  night  operator  had 
me  ringing  in  no  time.  A  tall  sergeant 
stepped  up  briskly  and  answered.  'Mur- 
der over  at  Mr.  Stan's,  quick,'  was  all 
he  waited  to  hear.  'Come  on  boys,'  he 
shouted,  sprang  over  the  counter  and 
out,  and  sprinted  down  the  sidewalk 
alone.       The     Stau     house    was    on    the 
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corner  less  than    a    block    away    and    he 
reached  it  in  a  few  seconds." 

"  'When  he  broke  into  the  room,'  One 
continued,  'both  men  were  on  the  floor. 
Rob  Hartley  had  his  fingers  in  Mr. 
Stan's  throat  and  time  alone  was 
needed  to  make  the  assault  murder. 
The  officer  broke  the  fatal  grasp,  and 
after  an  effort  succeeded  in  snapping  the 
hand-cuffs  on  the  young  man's  wrists. 
Then  he  raised  the  prostrate  form  to  a 
couch  and  called  for  water. 

"The  family  quickly  gathered  into  the 
room,  and  then  followed  a  scene  I  shall 
not  soon  forget.  There  were  screams 
and  wails  as  they  saw  husband  and 
father  apparently  dead  before  them. 
The  mother  threw  herself  down  at  the 
side  of  the  couch,  took  one  of  the  hands 
in  her  own  and  burst  into  tears.  Rob 
Hartley  had  drawn  into  a  corner.  His 
fine  form  was  rigid  and  his  face  was 
white  and  drawn.  At  last  Beatrice 
perceived  him  and  started  toward  him. 
He  saw  her  and  raised  his  manacled 
wrists.  At  the  same  time  his  face 
flushed  crimson  and  an  expression  of 
unutterable  shame  and  remorse  came 
upon  it.  She  understood  and  shrank 
back. 

"Consciousness  was  soon  restored, 
and  Rob  Hartley  was  led  away  a 
prisoner.  During  those  few  minutes  he 
had  suffered  intensest  agony.  He  was 
guarded  that  night,  for  they  feared  he 
would  take  his  own  life,  but  the  precau- 
tion was  probably  needless.  He  thought 
of  suicide,  but  the  idea  came  to  him 
that  he  ought  to  live,  and  with  it  came 
a  purpose  in  life — the  first  serious  one 
he  had  ever  had.  He  had  experienced 
what  are  considered  the  greatest  pleas- 
ures, he  had  felt  the  deepest  pain,  and, 
Faust-like,  he  concluded  he  must  strive 
upward,  and  make  others  feel  the  effect 
of  his  striving. 


"He  was  tried,  pleaded  guilty,  and 
was  sentenced.  His  term  was  not  too 
long  to  crush  hope,  and  he  knew  that  if 
good  behavior  counted  for  anything,  he 
would  get  its  benefits.  During  these 
prison  days  he  spent  his  spare  time  in 
study,  and  he  was  soon  given  privileges 
that  other  prisoners  did  not  enjoy. 
Among  them  was  that  of  receiving  fre- 
quent visitors.  Those  who  came  regu- 
larly and  often  were  old  President  Stau, 
anil  a  beautiful  young  woman  and  child. 
The  child  learned  to  call  him  papa'  and 
was  himself  called  Rob." 


The  clock  on  the  wall  struck  twelve 
and  over  the  city  the  church  bells  began 
to  ring.  The  old  year  was  dead,  the 
new  one  had  sprung  into  life.  The 
operator  started  up,  drew  off  the  receiver 
and  went  to  the  window.  She  glanced 
over  the  snow-covered  roofs  of  the 
houses  near  by  and  could  distinguich  in 
the  distance  the  shadowy  forms  of  tall 
buildings  and  church  spires  against  the 
sky.  Then  up  from  the  low-lying  mist 
the  moon  rose,  great  and  luminous,  into 
the  sparkling  heavens;  and  as  its  light 
broke  over  the  scene,  darkness  disap- 
peared, hoar-frost  and  snow  glistened 
everywhere,  and  all  was  glad  and  beauti- 
ful. J.  J.    C. 


We  all  love  those  whom  we  benefit, 
and  as  soon  as  we  find  ourselves 
actually  interested  in  benefiting  hu- 
manity, our  love  for  humanity  begins  to 
grow  and  develop.  It  is  a  sifting  pro- 
cess, too;  how  much  inferior  and  un- 
faithful work  does  it  cast  out'  If- we 
are  laboring  only  for  our  own  profit,  we 
shall  do  no  more  and  no  better  than 
that  seems  to  demand;  but,  if  we  are 
also  laboring  for  the  welfare  of  man, 
we  cannot  do  less  than  our  best. 
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®uir  kittle   Sfolk^. 


LITTLE  MADGIE'S  CONQUEST. 

Little  Jimmy  felt  so  cross! 

For  his  mamma  gave  a  toss 

To  the  sleigh-bells  he'd  been  shaking, 

(Such  an  awful  racket  making,) 

Tossed  them  clear  out  of  his  way. 

Telling  him  to  "Let  them  stay!" 


"Jimmy!"   whispered  little  Madge, 
"Come  and  see  my  papa's  badge, 
That  he  wore  on  Christmas  day, 
With  the  stars  and  stripes  so  gay; 
When  he  went  with  that  committee. 
Marching  grandly  through  the  city- 
Jimmy  said    "Go  'long,  old  Madge! 
I  don't  want  to  see  that  badge.  ' 

Little  Madge,  polite  and  kind. 
To  herself  said,    "Never  rnind!  ' 


n^^i^^n^^ 


Wouldn't  let  him  make  a  noise. 
Nor  go  skating  with  the  boys. 
Bitter  tears  would  almost  start, 
From  his  troubled  little  heart; 
Wherefore    should  he  thus  be' curbed? 
Truly  he  was  much  disturbed. 


.•u> 


I  To  the  boy  she  urged,   "Oh  Jimmy' 

I  Come  and  see  our  baby  Timmy; 

I  See  him  roll  his  balls  about — 

I  See  him,  hear  him  laugh  and  shout! 

;  See  the  doll  that  Santa  brought  me; 

I  And  the  new  shoes  papa  bought  me — 
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"Pooh  I"  said  jimmy,    "baby's  balls! 
Think  I'd  play  with  ^'irls    and    dolls?" 

Madgie,  patient  still  and  clever, 
Could  not  cease  the   sweet  endeavor 
To  remove  her  friend's  ill-feeling; 
So,  close  to  him  softly  stealing, 
Said,  with  smiles  and  coaxing  look — 
"Come  and  watch  my  mamma  cook! 
Oh!   she  makes  her  pies  so  good — 
She'd  give    you    a  piece— she  would!" 

Jimmy's  face  began  to  soften, 
But  he  felt,  as  men  do  often. 
That  to  yield,   and  say   "I'm  beat!" 
Just  for  something  nice  to  eat. 
Would  not  be  a  manly  thing; 
So,  as  if  considering, 
"No!"   he  said,    "You  go  away — 
IVe  have  pies  on  New  Year's  day." 

Madge  was  now  about  concluding 

That  her  sympathy,  intruding. 

Hurt    her    friend,    and    helped    to    fret 

him; 
If    he  would   pout,  she  would  let  him; 
As  she  turned  to  go  away. 
He  turned  too,  as  if  to  say, 
With  a  reassuring  glance; 
"Wait,     Madge,     give    me    one    more 

chance. " 

Ah,   that  hint!   she  caught  at  it; 
Quick  of  speech  and  quick  of  wit; 
"Come,"   she  said,    "hear  grandpa  tell 
Of  the  sea  he  knew   so  well. 
How  he  helped  to  steer  and  rig 
Mighty  ships,   so  strong  and  big; 
How    the    seas    would    fling    and    toss 

them. 
Like     a    feather     when     they'd     cross 

them.  " 

"Well,"   said    [im,    "I  guess  I  will; 
Mamma  makes  me  keep  so  still; 
And  I  like  to  hear  of  ships, 
How  the  rudder  skims  and  dips; 


Like  to  hear  old  sailors  tell, 
How  the  sea  waves  foam  and  swell, 
Driving  fast  the  ship  along, 
Made  so  heavy  and  so  strong, 
With  its  masts  so   tall   and  trim — 
All    right,   Madgie!"     "Come  on  Jim.' 

Lula. 


THE  FIRST  KIND  ACT. 

Three  days  more,  and  Christmas 
would  dawn,  with  all  its  realities, 
its  surprises,  disappointments  and  plea- 
ures. 

"I  don't  believe  we  shall  have  hardly 
anything  of  a  good  Christmas  this  year, 
do  you,  Abbie?"  said  little  Wendell 
Roades,  as  he  sat  in  front  of  the  grate 
and  stretched  out  his  feet  to  the  fire. 

"It  won't  be  Christmas  like  some 
we've  had,"  answered  Abbie;  "but  I 
guess  it  will  be  pretty  good  if  we  are 
all  good-natured. " 

"I  mean  to  be  good  as  anything," 
said  Mattie,  the  youngest    of    the  three. 

Just  then  a  covered  wagon  drove  up 
and  stopped  in  front  of  the  door.  Wen- 
dell's attention  was  instantly_  attracted 
to  a  fine  span  of  bright  bay  colts  that 
tossed  their  heads  gaily  and  pranced 
prettily,  even  after  the  strong  hand  of 
the  driver  had  reined  them  in. 

"Hurrah!"  shouted  the  little  boy 
exultantly,  while  Abbie  ran  intd  the 
kitchen  and  hurriedly  told  her  mother 
that  Uncle  Gordon  and  Aunt  Trudie  had 
come  to  spend  Christmas  with  them. 
And  then  the  litt-le  girl  wondered  why 
her  mother  did  not  get  excited  over  the 
affair,  but  simply  asked  calmly,  "Is 
there  anyone  else  along?" 

Abbie  ran  back  to  see  and  to  wel- 
come the  guests,  and  sure  enough  Aunt 
Trudie  was  climbing  down  from  the 
front  seat,  while  crawling  from  under 
the  cover  was    Cousin    Revie,    an    eigh- 
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teen    year    old    girl,    who    was    Abbie's 
ideal  of  maidenly  grace  and  beauty. 

"Pa  is  not  iiome,  Uncle  Gordon," 
said  Wendell,  "but  I  can  iielp  you  with 
the  colts.  Are  either  of  them  spiteful 
or  tricky?" 

"Whoa,  boys  I  whoa!  No,  but  be 
careful,  Wendell;  they  are  a  little  shy 
yet,"  said  Uncle  Gordon. 

"You  call  this  one  Bon,  don't  you?" 
asked  Wendell. 

"No,  this  one  is  Bon  and  that  is 
Bell.  She  is  as  safe  and  steady  as  an 
old  horse,  and  I  have  only  been  hand- 
ling them  three  or  four  days.  You  can 
lead  her  to  the  stable,  but  I  will  see  to 
Bon.  You  better  leave  the  harness  for 
me  to  remove;  she  must  not  be  fright- 
ened with  it,  you  know." 

And  Uncle  Gordon  and  Wendell 
went  off  to  the  corral  with  the  gay 
young  team,  while  the  women  folks 
hugged  and  kissed  each  other  and  ex- 
changed loving  words  of  greeting  in  the 
house. 

As  Wendell  was  returning,  Abbie  met 
him,  and  allowing  Uncle  Gordon  to  go 
on  to  the  house  alone,  the  two  children 
went  together  for  a  pail  of  water. 

'"What  do  you  think  Aunt  Gertrude 
says,  Wendell?"   asked  Abbie. 

"Says  I  am  to  go  home  with  her  and 
Uncle  Gordon  to  spend  the  holidays. 
Anyhow,  that  is  what  Uncle  Gordon 
says,"   answered   Wendell." 

"We  are  all  going — all  of  us  chil- 
dren," said  Abbie.  "Aunt  Trudie  has 
brought  Revie  along  on  purpose  to  stay 
with  ma,  so  she  can  spare  us  children, 
and  let  us  go  and  have  a  real  good 
time. " 

"Oh,  won't  that  be  jolly!"  shouted 
Wendell.  "I'll  tell  you,  Abbie,  Christ- 
mas wouldn't  count  much  for  one  boy 
alone,  like  me,  in  a  place  like  this. 
You  see,  it  is  different  with   Mattie    and 


you;  two  girls  or  two  boys  can  play 
well  enough;  but  one  girl  alone,  or  one 
boy  alone,  can't  have  much  amusement. 
If  I  had  a  brother,  I  wouldn't  mind. 
Oh,  aint  Uncle  Gordon   good  to  us?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Abbie,  "and  so  is 
Aunt  Trudie. " 

Abbie,  eleven  years  old,  Wendell, 
nine,  and  six  year  old  Mattie,  were  all 
the  children  belonging  to  the  Roades' 
family.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roades  were  be- 
ginning a  new  home,  securing  land  they 
had  filed  on,  and  were  quite  a  distance 
from  neighbors,  so  the  children,  espe- 
cially the  one  boy,  often  felt  quite 
lonely. 

As  the  children  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  Gordon  family,  Mrs.  Gordon 
being  their  father's  sister,  it  was  a 
source  of  much  pleasure  to  them  during 
the  afternoon  and  evening  to  think  and 
talk  of  the  delightful  time  they  antici- 
pated having  at  Uncle  Gordon's  house 
for  one  whole  holiday  week. 

Revie  and  Abbie  shared  the  same  bed 
in  a  back  room  that  night,  and  as  soon 
as  they  were  alone  together,  Abbie  put 
her  arms  tenderly  around  her  cousin 
and  asked  in  childish  innocence,  "Is 
Flo  changed  like  you  are,    Revie?" 

"Changed!  how  changed?"  asked 
Revie. 

"Well,  you  are  sober  now  instead  of 
jolly,  as  you  used  to  be,  and  look  like 
you  were  going  to  cry  instead  of  laugh," 
said  the  child,  with  a  sympathetic 
caress. 

That  was  too  much  for  Revie,  brave 
as  she  was  trying  to  believe  herself. 

She  laid  her  head  on  her  little  cousin's 
shoulder  and  sobbed  out  a  long  pent-up 
flood  of  grief. 

"Oh  dear!  how  dreadful!"  wailed  lit- 
tle Abbie.  "I  guess  it's  nothing  I  could 
help  you  about,   is  it,  cousin?" 
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"Oh,  I  don't  know!  I  wish  I  were 
home!"   Revie  moaned. 

"Well,  why  don't  you  go  home  again 
tomorrow  with  your  father  and  mother, 
if  it  makes  you  feel  bad  to  be  here?" 
asked  the  little  sympathizer. 

"It  wouldn't  do  any  good  for  me  to 
go  then;  I  want  to  be  there  now,  or  it 
will  be  too  late,"   answered   Revie. 

"But  you  can't  be  there  tonight. 
Tomorrow  noon  is  as  soon  as  you  can 
hope  to  be  at  home.  I'd  go  in  the 
morning,  though,  if  I  were  you,"  sug- 
gested Abbie. 

"I  can't.  I've  promised  to  stay  with 
your  mother  for  a  month,"  said  Revie; 
"and  long  before  that  time  has  passed 
they  will  have  arranged  everything  and 
I  shall  be  miserable  forever!      Oh!" 

"Can't  I  tell  them  not  to  do  what  you 
don't  want  them  to?"  said  Abbie, 
brightening  up  and  looking  helpful. 

"No,  it's  nothing  you  could  help  in  at 
all,  dear,  unless — well,  yon  get  into  bed 
and  go  to  sleep,  and  perhaps  in  the 
morning  you  may  do  something  for  me. 
I'll  see. " 

And  then  Revie  consoled  herself  b}' 
hunting  up  some  writing  material  and 
putting  this  on  paper: 

"Mr.  F.  D.  Firm.  My  Dear  Friend: 
Forgive  my  mistake,  for  such  it  truly 
was.  Forgive  me  for  believing  the 
words  of  a  crafty  deceiver,  whom  I  have 
met  but  a  few  times,  and  distrusting 
you  whom  I  have  long  known  to  be  true 
and  honorable.  I  was  blind  to  the 
error  I  had  committed  until,  on  my  way 
here,  I  heard   the  character    of   that   Mr. 

H discussed     by    some     gentlemen 

who  rode  aways  with  us.  As  soon  as  I 
learned  that  he  was  nothing  more  than 
a  polite  hypocrite,  the  truth  dawned 
upon  me  that  what  he  had  told  me  con- 
cerning you    and    Miss    B was    an 

untruth,  designed  to  injure  us.      I   know 


I  have  wronged  you,  but  unintentionally'; 

and   if    Miss    B or    any    other    girl 

takes  my  place  in  your  affections,  please 
remember  me  still  as  a  sincere  and  hum- 
ble friend.      Revie. " 

In  making  this  humble  acknowledg- 
ment, as  soon  as  her  mistake  was  dis- 
covered, Revie  earned  the  right  to  a  good 
night's  rest.  Her  anxiety  was  much 
abated,  for  she  had  determined  to  send 
the  note  she  had  written  by  the  hand  of 
her  trusty  little  cousin,  with  instructions 
to  let  no  one  see  it  but  Mr.  Firm  him- 
self, and  to  take  it  at  once  to  his  home, 
and  remain  there  with  it  until  she 
should  deliver  it  into  his  hand.  Then 
she  should  have  done  her  whole  duty  in 
the  matter,  and  she  could  trust  all  the 
rest  to  the  Great  Ruler.  This  calm 
resignation  came  to  her  only  after  she 
had  prayed  very  earnestly.  It  was  late 
when  she  retired  to  rest;  but  morning 
found  her  bright  and  cheerful,  for  she 
had  slept  the  sleep  of  the   innocent. 

Breakfast  was  all  prepared  for  the 
older  members  and  the  children  when 
they  got  up;  and  notwithstanding  little 
Mattie  had  talked  much  about  staying 
with  ma  and  Cousin  Revie,  she  con- 
cluded to  eat  with  the  rest,  so,  if  she 
should  want  to  ride  with  Uncle  Gordon, 
as  ma  said,  she  would  be  ready. 

Uncle  Gordon  hurried  the  folks  a  lit- 
tle, for  he  liked  to  get  an  early  start; 
and  when  Bon  and  Bell  were  hitched  to 
the  wagon,  they  didn't  like  to  stand, 
but  pawed  the  ground  and  shook  them- 
selves, as  if  in  a  hurry  to  be  trotting 
off.  Wendell  and  Mattie,  both  perched 
on  the  front  seat  with  Uncle  Gordon,  felt 
impatient  to  be  going  too  but  they  all  had 
to  wait  a  minute.  Revie  bad  something 
to  whisper  to  Abbie  under  the  cover.  It 
was  "Let  me  have  that  note  again.  Ab- 
bie; you  need  not  take  it,  and  never 
mention  it  to  anyone,  will  you?" 
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"No,  never,"  Abbie  said  and  in  an- 
other minute  Bon  and  Bell  were  bound 
ing|away  towards  their  home. 

Revie  had  some  good  cause  for  that 
change  in  her  arrangements.  What  was 
it?  She  had  happened  to  look  away 
down  the  road,  and  had  discovered  a 
horseman  coming  towards  her  uncle's 
home.  She  knew  the  horse  and  knew  the 
man.  Her  lover  had  followed  her  thither; 
he  had    not  been    deceived,     if  she  Jiad. 

The  good,  old-fashioned  country  home 
of  the  Gordons  was  a  scene  of  the  good, 
old-fashioned,  hearty,  wholesome  festi- 
vities during  that  holiday  week.  Uncle 
Gordon's  and  Aunt  Trudie's  married 
sons  and  daughters,  with  their  children, 
all  came  home;  and  the  prevailing  idea 
all  through  the  week  seemed  to  be  for 
all  hands  to  vie  with  each  other  in  acts 
of  kindness  and  expressions  of  appre.- 
ciation,  especially  towards  the  honored 
head  of  the  household,  which  consisted 
of  the  "perfect  man  and  woman," 
neither  of  whom  could  have  been  per- 
fect, one  without  the  other. 

Turkeys,  chickens,  ducks  and  geese, 
all  served  their  turns  with  the  vegetables 
considered  most  appropriate  for  each,  in 
gracing  the  long  tables  which  were  daily 
spread;  and  mince  pies,  pumpkin  pies, 
apple  pies  and  custard  pies  seemed  to 
be  endless  in  number,  and  improved  by 
some  means  every  time  they  were  par- 
taken of,  while  doughnuts,  cheese  and 
apples  were  always  on  hand,  and  plenti- 
ful for  all  who  preferred  them  to  the 
delicious  "home-made  bread  and  but- 
ter," such  as  "grandmas"  only  could 
ever  make.  And  a  sufficient  variety  of 
drinks  were  found  in  sweet  milk,  butter- 
milk, lemonade  and  pure  water,  hot  or 
cold.  The  children  also  found  merri- 
ment at  times  in  popping  and  parching 
corn  and  playing  the  different  games 
which  belong  to  it. 


The  dear  old  indoor  games,  that 
never  can  get  out  of  date,  such  as 
"Pussy  wants  a  corner,"  Blindman's 
buff,"  etc.,  were  entered  into  with  much 
zest  and  pursued  with  great  animation 
by  all,  from  grandpa  and  grandma  down 
to  the  youngest  children  who  were  able 
to  walk.  And  the  music  and  dancing 
were  also  of  the  simple  kind  that  suits 
the  aged  and  the  little  ones,  the  old- 
fashioned  reels  and  cotillions. 

The  afternoon  of  New  Year's  day  had 
come.  Uncle  Gordon,  still  strong  and 
vigorous,  although  in  his  seventy-fourth 
year,  was  driving  Bon  and  Bell  on  the 
sleigh  for  exercise,  for  snow  had  fallen 
in  abundance,  and  the  colts  were  get- 
ting tamed  down  so  it  was  no  longer 
venturesome  to  hitch  them  to  something 
lighter  than  a  big,  covered  wagon. 
Most  of  the  children  were  taking  turns 
in  having  a  sleigh-ride;  but  as  Abbie 
was  anticipating  a  ride  home  the  next 
morning,  behind  the  pet  colts,  in  the  big 
sleigh,  with  its  warm,  comfortable  rugs 
and  robes,  she  preferred  to  stay  by  Aunt 
Trudie,  and  help  to  amuse  a  cute  little 
baby  while  its  mamma  was  helping  to 
prepare  supper. 

"Ccme  on,  Flo,"  called  a  young  man 
at  the  door;  "your  father  says  it's  our 
turn  now." 

"Don't  you  want  to  ride  with  Aft 
and  me,  Abbie?"   asked  Cousin  Flo. 

"I  do!"  cried  Mattie,  jumping  up  and 
leaving  a  large  picture-book  on  the 
ffoor  for  someone  else  to  pick  up.  Ab- 
bie still  declined;  she  wanted  to  ask 
Aunt  Trudie  something. 

Flo  and  Matt'e  were  soon  well  wrapped 
up  and  bundled  into  the  sleigh  by  the 
side  of  the  broad-shouldered  young  man 
whom  Mattie  could  understand  in  some 
vague  wa5'  was  more  to  her  cousin  Flo 
than  that  young  lady  cared  to  have 
guessed.     And  Mattie  admired  the  young 
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man's  choice  of  companionship  when 
she  saw  how  persistently  he  sought  to 
be  ever  near  her  delightful  Cousin   Flo. 

"You  called  him  Aft,  didn't  you?" 
queried  Mattie  of  Flo,  when  they  were 
well  started  on  their  ride. 

"Yes,"   was  the  answer. 

"Is  he  named  After?"  was  the  little 
girl's  next  question. 

A  merry  laugh  from  both  Flo  and  her 
lover,  and  then  she  answered  Mattie 
again. 

"His  name  is  AftOn,  dear;  he  is 
named  for  a  beautiful  river,  and"  (whis- 
pering in  the  young  man's  ear)  'may 
his  life  be  as  peaceful,  as  steadfast  and 
pure  as  the  river  is  represented  to  be  in 
the  song. " 

"Thanks,  kindly,"  answered  the  lover, 
also  whispering,  "And  may  the  gentle 
'Flo,'  which  must  ever  be  a  portion  of 
that  life,  add  always  to  its  strength  and 
blessedness. " 

"Oh,  Aft!"  exclaimed  the  young  lady, 
"we  have  never  thought  of  uniting  our 
names  like  that  before;  isn't  it  ro- 
mantic?" 

"Why  don't  you  say  Aftou,  Flo?  It 
sounds  the  prettiest,"  said  Mattie. 

"Yes  it  does,  Mattie,"  acknowledged 
Flo.  "Thank  you  for  the  correction;  I 
shall  try  to  remember  it.  Have  you 
heard  the  song,    'Sweet  Alton?'" 

"No,  I  haven't  heard  it,  but  I  want 
to,"  said  Mattie.  "Sing  it  for  me,  will 
you,  please?  " 

And  Flo  sang  in  a  low,  sweet  voice, 
not  very  strong,  but  rich  and  pure,  the 
beautiful  song,  "Flow  gently,  sweet 
Afton,  along  thy  green  braes." 

Abbie  had  rocked  and  "byloed"  the 
baby  she  had  in  charge  to  sleep,  when 
Aunt  Trudie  smiled  on  her  matronly  lit- 
tle niece  and  asked  if  she  felt  paid  for 
leaving  pa  and  ma  and  spending  the 
holidays  at  Uncle  Gordon's. 


Abbie  said  she  thought  there  never 
could  be  a  better  time  than  she  had 
spent,  and  then  added,  "Uncle  Gordon 
must  have  been  one  of  the  best  little 
boys  that  ever  lived,  wasn't  he.  Aunt 
Trudie?" 

"What  makes  you  think  he  must  have 
been?"  Aunt  Trudie  asked. 

"Because,"  said  Abbie,  "he  is  so 
good  to  everyone  now,  and  you  and  all 
your  children  are  so  good,  I  think  it 
must  be  natural  to  you  all." 

"Here  comes  Uncle  Gordon;  you  can 
ask  him  what  kind  of  a  boy  he  was;  1 
should  like  to  have  him  tell  all  you 
children  a  story  about  his  boyhood,  this 
evening,  as  you  expect  to  separate  to- 
morrow. ' 

"That  would  be  fine'  Will  you. 
Uncle  Gordon?"   said  Abbie. 

And  others  of  the  children,  and  older 
ones,  too,  set  in  and  all  pleaded  for  the 
story. 

So  Uncle  Gordon  answered  them' 

"After  prayer  and  supper,  then,  if 
you  all  keep  the  same  mind  you  have 
now,  and  would  rather  have  a  story 
than  to  play,  I'll  tell  you  one,  and  we'll 
call  it.     The  First  Kind  Act.'" 

[TO    BK   CONTINUED    ) 


FOR  THE  LETTER=BOX. 

Herriman,  Salt  Lake  County, 

November  9th,  1897. 
Dear  Letter-Box. — I  live  twenty-five 
miles  southwest  of  Salt  Lake  City.  I 
have  a  cat  and  a  dog.  My  dog  is  black 
and  white,  his  name  is  Beacher.  When 
he  is  hungry  he  will  paw  at  the  door. 
He  is  a  faithful  dog.  My  cat's  name  is 
Tom;  he  is  giay  and  black;  he  catches 
mice  and  gophers;  there  are  lots  of 
them  in  our  lot.  I  go  to  district  school, 
also  to  Sabbath  School  and  like  my 
teachers;    they    are    very  kind.      This    is 
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the  first  time  I  have  written  to  the 
Letter-Box.  I  like  to  read  all  the  little 
letters  in  the  Juvenile.  From  your 
new  friend. 

Julia   Tempest.      Aged  g  years. 


Herriman,   Utah, 

November  9th,  1897. 
Dear  Letter-Box. — I  have  a  cat  that 
will  catch  mice  and  a  dog  that  will 
catch  rabbits.  The  cat's  name  is  Pink 
and  the  dog's  name  is  Ton.  They  like 
meat  and  milk.  The  dog  is  black  and 
his  eyes  are  green.  The  cat  is  white  and 
she  has  yellow  eyes. 

Nettie  Miller. 


Aurora,  Sevier  County,  Utah, 

November  8th,  1897. 
Dear  Letter-Box.  —  I  want  to  tell 
you  about  my  pet  dog,  Clover.  When 
she  wants  anything  she  sits  up  and 
looks  verj-  vi'ise.  When  we  all  get 
ready  to  go  anywhere  she  sits  up  right 
in  front  of  mamma  and  acts  very  tickled, 
as  if  she  were  asking  to  go.  She  is 
fond  of  visitors  and  babies.  She  sleeps 
in  the  cradle,  and  when  baby  is  in  the 
cradle  she  sits  up  in  front  of  the  rock- 
ing-chair, as  if  she  were  asking  if  she 
could  have  it  to  sleep  in.  I  think  dogs 
know  quite  a  bit. 

Donia  Holdaway.      Aged  6  years. 


OUR  WALK. 

My  brother,  sister  and  I  went  for  a 
walk  Friday  after  school.  We  walked 
up  to  our  mountain  home,  about  three 
miles.  We  saw  many  birds  and  small 
animals  along  the  roadside,  and  met 
several  teams  and  horsemen.  They  were 
coming  down  the  canyon.  We  passed 
a  large  ranch  about  half  way.  There 
were  children  playing  outside  the  house. 
A  large  creek  ran  along  the  road-side, 
with  willows,    clover    and    many    other 


green    bushes     growing     on    its    banks. 
When  we  reached  home  I  was  very  tired; 
but    a  good,  warm   supper  and  mother's 
cheerful  face    soon    made    me   forget    all 
about  being  tired. 

Annie  Kuphaldt.      Aged  lO  years. 


Richfield,  November  19lh,   1897. 

Dear  Little  Letter-Box. — I  was  so 
glad  to  see  my  letter  in  print  that  it 
gives  me  courage  to  write  again. 

I  take  an  interest  in  my  schools,  both 
district  and  Sunday  School.  I  hope  and 
mean  to  be  "The  faithful  missionary 
boy,"  that  Sister  Richards  mentions  in 
her  poetry.  Mamma  says  she  hopes  to 
see  the  day  when  I  shall  be  worthy  to 
go  on  a  mission.  Hoping  this  finds  all 
the  little  readers  of  the  Letter-Box 
well, 

Wilford  L.    Nielsen. 


Bountiful,  Davis  County,   Utah, 

November  29th,  1897. 

Dear  Little  Friends. — ^I  enjoy  read- 
ing your  little  letters  in  the  Letter-Box. 
So  mamma  thought  it  would  be  nice  to 
tell  you  a  dream  I  had  a  few  nights  ago. 
I  thought  in  my  dream  that  I  was  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  saw  some  pretty 
birds  up  on  the  side  of  the  temple.  As 
I  reached  over  to  pick  up  stones  to 
throw  at  them  and  scare  them  off,  I 
looked  in  the  teuiple  window  and  saw 
an  angel.  It  frightened  me  so  that  I 
fell  to  the  ground.  And  then  she  came 
out  where  1  was  and  asked  me  what  I  was 
going  to  do.  And  I  told  her  that  I  was 
going  to  scare  the  birds  oft  from  the 
building.  And  she  told  me  to  never 
throw  stones  at  any  of  the  Lord's 
houses.  Then  I  asked  her  if  she  would 
forgive  me,  and  she  told  me  she  would 
if  I  would  never  do  it  again.  Mamma 
thinks  it  is  a  warning    for    me    to    never 
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throw  stones  at  any  house  of  the  Lord, 
or  liarin  any  innocent  bird. 

From  jour  little  friend, 
Willard  Elmer  Barlow.     Aged  12  \ea)s. 

Drai'F.k,    Utah, 

.     November  2:-?rd,  1897. 

Deau  LriTLE  Ietter-Box. — I  go  to 
Sunday  School.  My  teachers'  names  are 
Miss  Lily  Snow  and  Tilda  Garff. 

They  tell  us  some  very  nice  stories 
which  teach  us  to  obey  our  parents  and 
be  kind  to  each  other.  They  have  told 
us  a  story  about  Jesus.  How  He  came 
to  be  born  in  a  manger  and  how  the 
wise  men  in  the  East  knew  when  He 
was  born  by  a  bright  star  in  the  heavens. 

Have  you  heard  about  Jesus  talking 
with  the  wise  men  when  He  was  twelve 
years  old?  f  think  the  Lord  helped 
Him  to  talk  with  the  wise  men.  He 
has  left  good  lessons  for  us,  too,  about 
obeying  our  parents.  For  when  His 
parents  found  Him  in  the  Temple  and 
wanted  Him  to  go  home,  He  was  will- 
ing to  go. 

Mabel  C.    Terry.      Aged  12  years. 


Pleasant  Grove, 

November  12th,  1897. 

Being  a  reader  of  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor, I  will  tell  you  about  my  baby 
brother.  I  am  eleven  years  old,  and 
since  I  was  born,  we  have  had  no  other 
baby  until  this  one.  I  used  to  wish  for 
a  baby  brother,  and  ask  our  Father  in 
Heaven  to  send  us  one.  My  mamma 
went  to  the  Temple  for  her  health,  and 
after  that  our  prayers  were  answered, 
and  the  Lord  sent  to  our  house  a 
beautiful  baby  boy  with  large  blue  eyes. 
My  S'ster,  who  is  thirteen  years  old, 
and  I  are  very  proud  of  him.  We 
named  him  for  my  grandpa  and  for  my 
papa,  George  Robert  Collet. 

Closing  my  little  letter,  1  remain 
your  friend,  Maud  Viola  Collet. 


NEW   YEAR'S   LETTER. 

Deak  Children. —The  first  thing  that 
comes  to  my  mind,  to  put  in  this  New 
Year's  greeting  to  you,  is  a  word  of 
thankfulness  to  our  Heavenly  Father. 
Let  us  praise  Him,  little  friends,  for  all 
His  mercies  during  the  past  year.  How 
many  things  there  are  for  us  to  re- 
member with  gratitude,  which  He  has 
done  for  us!  One  thing  we  may  be 
thankful  for,  1  think,  is  our  Little 
Letter-Box.  The  letters  we  have  had 
for  it  in  the  old  year  that  is  now  gone, 
have  been  fine.  And  I  feel,  personally, 
to  truly  thank  every  one  that  has 
written  and  helped  tc  make  the  Letter- 
Bcx  a  success. 

Let  us  try  to  improve  it  this  year 
by  all  doing  the  ver}'  best  we  can 
in  writing  for  it.  I  have  a  whole 
lot  of  nice  little  letters  on  hand  yet.  to 
publish  as  fast  as  we  can.  So  30U  need 
be  in  no  hurr}'  to  send  out  more  letters 
at  present.  But  you  can  write  them,  and 
lay  them  carefully  away;  and  in  a  few 
days  read  them  over  and  notice  where 
you  can  improve  them.  It  pays  well  to 
copy  what  you  write;  often  a  letter  may 
be  copied  a  number  of  times  and  each 
time  be  made  better.  Some  great  writers 
of  whom  we  read  have  copied  their 
writings  fifteen  and  even  twenty  times. 
We  have  as  many  letters  on  hand  as  we 
shall  be  able  to  use  in  two  or  three 
months.  You  shall  therefore  have  plenty 
of  time  to  copy  and  recopy  your  little 
letters,  and  make  them  better  and  better, 
by  the  time  they  will  be  needed.  Now, 
dear  little  friends,  God  bless  you  all, 
and  help  you  to  i)e  very  good  and  very 
happy  all  through  this  blessed  year. 

With   sincere  love,  your  friend, 

L.   L.    Greene  Richards. 


Time    lost  will  not  again    be    won. 


Awarded 

Highest   Honors— World's   F«ii» 

Qold  Medal— Midwinter  Fai» 
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In  all  the  great  Hotels,  the  leading 
Clubs  and  the  homes.  Dr.  Price's  Cream 
Baking  Powder  holds  its  supremac}- 

40  Years  the  Standard. 


Can  come  to  you  by 
mail  just  as  easy  as  if  you 
came  for  it  yourself.  We 
are  doing  a  great  business 
through  our  agent  Uncle 
Sam.  The  beauty  of  it  is 
he  is  so  reliable — makes 
no  mistakes.  Goods  de- 
livered promptly.  We 
fill  all  orders  same  day 
as  received — but  enough 
— more  about  the  suit. 
Its  a  fine  union  cloth — 
dark  brown  mixture — 
round  cut,  well  made  all 
through.  Equal  to  any 
$7.50  on  the  market,  per- 
fect fit  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  re- 
funded. We  will  mail 
this  suit  to  you  postage 
prepaid  for  $5.85  Write 
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Scenic  Line  of  the  World 
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EFFECTIVE  NOVEMBER  2B,  1894. 


J.  P.  GARDNER, 

1 36' 1 38  nain  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,   Utah. 


Train  No.  2  leaves  Ogden  7:00  a.  m.,  Salt  Lake 
8:05  a.  m.;  arrives  at  Pueblo  6:10  a.  m.,  Color- 
ado Springs  7:51  a.  m.,  Denver  10:30  a.  m.. 
Cripple  Creek  9:50  a.  m. 

Train  No.  4  leaves  Ogden  6:  35  p.  m..  Salt  Lake 
7:40  p.  m.;  arrivesat  Pueblo  5:27  p.  m.,  Colorado 
Springs  6:53  p.  m.,  Denver  9:25  p.  m. 

Connections  made  at  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs 
and  Denver  with  all  lines  east. 

Elegant  day  coaches,  chair  cars  and  Pullman 
sleepers  on  all  Trains. 

Take  the  D.  &  R.  G.  and  have  a  comfortable  trip 
and  enjoy  the  finest  scenery  on  the  continent. 

A.  S.  aVGHBS,        S  F  IfBVllfS,        3.  K.  HOOPER, 

Traffic  Manager,  Gen.  Agent,  O.  P.  d-  T.  A., 

Denver,  Colo,  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  Colo, 
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throw  stones  at  any  house  of  the  Lord, 
or  liarm  any  innocent   bird. 

From  your  little  friend, 
Willard  E/nifr  JUirlow.     Aj^cd  i2  vra/.w 

Drai'Ek,    Uiah, 

.     November  L'^rd,  IH!'". 

Dkak  Lnii.K  Ikii'Kk-Box.  I  go  to 
Sunday  School.  My  teachers'  names  are 
Miss  Lily  Snow  aivl  Tilda  (iarti. 

The\'  tell  us  some  very  nice  stories 
which  teach  us  to  obey  our  parents  and 
be  kind  to  each  other.  The)-  have  told 
us  a  story  about  Jesus.  How  He  came 
to  be  born  in  a  manger  and  how  the 
wise  men  in  the  East  knew  when  He 
was  born  by  a  bright  star  in  the  heavens. 

Have  you  heard  about  Jesus  talking 
with  the  wise  men  when  He  was  twelve 
years  old?  I  think  the  Lord  helped 
Him  to  talk  with  the  wise  men.  He 
has  left  good  lessons  tor  us,  too,  about 
obeying  our  parents.  For  when  His 
parents  found  Him  in  the  Temple  and 
wanted  Him  to  go  home,  He  was  will- 
ing to  go. 

Mahd  C.    Terry.      Af^ed  12  \ears. 


Pleasant  Grove, 

November  12th,  1897. 

Being  a  reader  of  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor, I  will  tell  you  about  my  babj' 
brother.  I  am  eleven  years  old,  and 
since  I  was  born,  we  have  had  no  other 
baby  until  this  one.  I  used  to  wish  for 
a  baby  brother,  and  ask  our  Father  in 
Heaven  to  send  us  one.  My  mamma 
went  to  the  Temple  for  her  health,  and 
after  that  our  prayers  were  answered, 
and  the  Lord  sent  to  our  house  a 
beautiful  baby  boy  with  large  blue  eyes. 
My  S'ster,  who  is  thirteen  j'ears  old, 
and  I  are  very  proud  of  him.  We 
named  him  for  my  grandpa  and  for  my 
papa,  George  Robert  Collet. 

Closing  my  little  letter,  I  remain 
your  friend,  Maud  I'lcda  Collet. 


NEW   YEAR'S   LETTER. 

Dear  Children.  -The  first  thing  that 
comes  to  my  mind,  to  put  in  this  New 
Year's  greeting  to  you,  is  a  word  of 
thankfulness  to  our  Heavenly  Father. 
I^et  us  praise  Him,  little  friends,  for  all 
His  mercies  during  the  past  year.  How 
many  things  there  are  for  us  to  re- 
member with  gratitude,  which  He  has 
done  for  us!  One  thing  we  may  be 
thankful  lor,  I  think,  is  our  Little 
Letter-Bo.\.  The  letters  we  have  had 
for  it  in  the  old  jear  that  is  now  gone, 
have  been  fine.  And  I  feel,  personally, 
to  truly  thank  every  one  that  has 
written  and  helped  tc  make  the  Letter- 
Bc.\  a  success. 

Let  us  try  to  improve  it  this  year 
by  ali  doing  the  very  best  we  can 
in  writing  for  it.  I  have  a  whole 
lot  of  nice  little  letters  on  hand  yet.  to 
publish  as  fast  as  we  can.  So  you  need 
be  in  no  hurry  to  send  out  more  letters 
at  present.  But  you  can  write  them,  and 
lay  them  carefully  away;  and  in  a  few 
days  read  them  over  and  notice  where 
you  can  improve  them.  It  pays  well  to 
cop)'  what  you  write;  often  a  letter  may 
be  copied  a  number  of  times  and  each 
time  be  made  better.  Some  great  writers 
of  whom  we  read  have  copied  their 
writings  fifteen  and  even  twenty  times. 
We  have  as  many  letters  on  hand  as  we 
shall  be  able  to  use  in  two  or  three 
months.  You  shall  therefore  have  plenty 
of  time  to  copy  and  recopy  your  little 
letters,  and  make  them  better  and  better, 
by  the  time  they  will  be  needed.  Now, 
dear  little  friends,  God  bless  you  all, 
and  help  you  to  lie  very  good  and  very 
happy  all  through  this  blessed  year. 

With   sincere   love,  \our  friend, 

L.   L.    Greene  Riehards. 


Time    lost  will  not  again    be    won. 


Awarded 

Highest   Honors— World's   FaUt 

Qold  Medal— Midwinter  Fait 
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^  CREAM 

BAKING 
POWDER 

MOST  PERFECT  MADE. 

A  pure  Grap     Jream  of  Tartar  Powder.    Free 
from  Amm  ,  -'.a,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant. 

In  all  the  great  Hotels,  the  leading 
Clubs  and  the  homes,  Dr,  Price's  Cream 
Baking  Powder  holds  its  supremacy. 

40  Years  tiie  Standard. 
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Can  come  to  you  by 
mail  just  as  easy  as  if  you 
came  for  it  yourself.  We 
are  doing  a  great  business 
through  our  agent  Uncle 
Sam.  The  beauty  of  it  is 
he  is  so  reliable — makes 
no  mistakes.  Goods  de- 
livered promptly.  We 
fill  all  orders  same  day 
as  received — but  enough 
— more  about  the  suit. 
Its  a  fine  union  cloth — 
dark  brown  mixture — 
round  cut,  well  made  all 
through.  Equal  to  any 
$7.50  on  the  market,  per- 
fect fit  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  re- 
funded. We  will  mail 
this  .suit  to  you  postage 
prepaid  for  $5.85  Write 
for  our  catalogue. 

ONE   PRICE. 
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The  only  line  running  WO  THROUQH  FAST 
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eblo, Colorado  Springs  and  Denver. 
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J.  R.  GARDNER, 

136-138  nain  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,   Utah. 


Train  No.  2  leaves  Ogden  7:00  a.  m..  Salt  Lake 
8:05  a.  m.;  arrives  at  Pueblo  6:10  a.  m.,  Color- 
ado Springs  7:51  a.  m.,  Denver  10:30  a.  m., 
Cripple  Creek  9:50  a.  m. 

Train  No.  4  leaves  Ogden  6:  35  p.  m.,  Salt  Lake 
7:40  p.  m.;  arrivesat  Pueblo  5:27  p.  m,,  Colorado 
Springs  6:53  p,  m.,  Denver  9:25  p,  m. 

Connections  made  at  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs 
and  Denver  with  all  lines  east. 

Elegant  day  coaches,  chair  cars  and  Pullman 
sleepers  on  all  Trains. 

Take  the  D.  &  R.  G.  and  have  a  comfortable  trip 
and  enjoy  the  finest  scenery  on  the  continent. 

A.  8.  MVOBBS,        B  F.  NEVINS,        3.  K.  HOOPER, 

Trnfflc  Manager,  Gen.  Agent,  O.  P.  &  T.  A., 

Denver,  Colo,  Salt  Lake  City.  Denver,  Colo. 


CURRENT  TIME  TABLE. 


IN  KFFKCT  NOVKMBKK  Urd,  1897. 


9:3u  a.  in. 
7:40  p.  m. 

8:00  a,  m. 

00  p.  111. 
:10p.  111. 
30  p.  m. 

20  p,  in. 
:05  p  ni. 


25  p.  m. 
20  a.  m. 
30  p.  111. 

10  a.  m. 


LEAVES  SALT  LAKK  CITY. 

No.    2— For   I'rnvo,  Grand  Junction  aud  all 
points  KHHt    ....    

No.   4— For  Prove,  Grand  Junction  and  all 
points  E:iHt 

No.  6— For  Hinghani.  Mt.  Pleasant,  MantI, 
Belknap,  KiclifiL-ld  and  all  iiit(;ruiedlate 
points  

No.  8— For  Eureka,  Puyson,  Prove  and  all 
Intermediate  points 5: 

No.    3— For  OKden  ard  the  West  9 

No.    1— ForOgden  and  tlie  West 12 

AKIilVES  AT  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

No.  1— Froni  Rinijham,  Pro vo,  Grand  June* 
tion  and  thie  East  12 

No.  :3— From  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  the 
East  .9 

No.  6 — From  Provo,  Binj^ham,  Eureka,  Belk- 
nap, Richfield,  Manti  and  all  intermediate 
'points  , 5: 

No.  2— From  Ogrlen  and  the  West 9 

No.  4 — From  O^den  and  the  West 7: 

No.  7— From  Enreka,  Payson,  Provo  and  all 
intermediate  points   10: 

Only  line  running  through  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping 
Cars  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake 
City  to  Denver  via  Grand  Junction,  and  SaltLake  City 
to  Kansas  City  and  Ciiicago  via  Colorado  points. 

TICKET  OFFICE,  103   W.  SECOND  SOUTH   STBEET. 

POSTOFFICE  CORNER. 

D.C.DODGE,    S.  H.  BABCOCK,    F.  A.  WADLEIGH, 

Gen'l  Manager.     Traffic  Manager.     Gen'l  Pas-^.  Agt. 

THE  UTAH  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

Is  the  cheapest  house  in  Utah  to  purchase 
Mitchell  Wagons,  Carriages,  Malone  Plows,  Har- 
rows, Cultivators,  Harness,  Whips,  and  in  fact 
anything  wanted  on  the  Farm.  Give  us  a  call 
and  be  convinced. 

S.  PETERSON,  MANAGER. 
231  State  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


|H.  K-THomRsf 

■^B  3t  SO  7UTKIN   STRSST,      C 
SALT    LAKE    CITY  g 

,  Dm  Goods,  siioes.1 

NOllOnS.  616.     I 

THE  LEADING  CASH  HOUSE      | 

I^.K-THomAsI 

800— «oooooaa«>aoaoeeaeoaooa«»ct 


Oregon  Stiort  Line  R.  R., 

il,,iTiitlnk'  HJl  uill.-i.  of  U:iilri,u.| 
tliniugli  till'  IhrlvlHK  .Statei  „t 

UTAH,  IDAHO,  WYOMING, 

OREGON  and  MONTANA. 

THE  ONLY  ROAD 

to  BUTTE,  HEI  ENA.  roKTLAND, 
and  the  Mortta  Pacific  Coait. 

Fonr  Dally  TraliiH  Bclwcpii 
SALT  IjAKK  city  and  OODKN 

The  POPULAR  LINE  to  all  Utah  IVIining  Districts 

THE  ONLY  ROAD  TO  MEKCLK. 


THE  FASTEST  SERVICE 
In  Connection  with  the 

UNION    PACIFIC    SYSTEM 

TO  ALili  POINTS  EAST. 

Buy   your  tickets    via    the    "SHORT    IiINE," 
Utah's  Fastest  and  Best  Railroad. 

City  Ticket  Office,  1 00  W.  2nil  Soutli,  Salt  Lalie  City. 

3.  W.  ECCLES,  D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Qen'I  Traffic  Mgr.         Gen.  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agt 
W.  H.  BANCROFT, 
Vice-President  and  Gen'l  Manager. 


We  Have'em  on  the  List. 


Peoples  Co-op I,ehi 

American  Fork  Co-op .\merican  Pork 

G.  S.  Wood  Mer,  Co SpringviUe 

Spanish  Fork  Co-op Spanish  Fork 

A.    S.  Huish Payson 

Cooper,  Pyper  &  Co Nephi 

S.  P.  Eggertsen  Co Provo 

Fairview  Co-op Fairview 

O.   F.   Coolidge Manti 

J.   S.    Jensen Salina 

O.  P.  Borg Richfield 

Hammond  &  Co Moab 

The  celebrated  FULLER-WARREN  CO's 
STOVES  and  STEEL  RANGES  are  on  sale 
with  allot  the  above;  alsoat  our  Branches,  Idaho 
Falls  and  Montpelier,  Idaho,  Logan  and  Ogden, 
Utah  and  in  this  city. 

We  show  greater  variety  than  any  house  west 
of  Chicago. 

Our  reference  as  to  quality  is  the  thousands  of 
customers  who  have  purchased  FULLER-WAR- 
REN STOVES  &  RANGES  from  us  in  the  past 
tew  years. 

CO-OP  WAGON    &   MACHINE  CO. 

Exclusive  agents  "Common  Sense  Sleds," 
Utah  and  Idaho. 

GEO.  T.  ODELL,  GEN.  MGR. 


The  Young  Men 

That  contemplate  going  on  missions  will  find  at  our 
manufacturing  establishment  the  finest  line  of  Travel- 
ing' Bags  and  Trunks  in  the  city  at  prices  below  com- 
petition. We  make  especially  low  prices  to  elders  going 
on  missions.  We  carry  everything  in  the  line  of  Bags, 
Valises,  and    Gents  Toilet    and  Manicure  Sets. 

HUL-BERT    BROS. 

232  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

THE  BATTLE  CREEK  SANITARIUM  HEALTH  FOOD  COMPANY, 

Which  is  now  located  at  317  Main  Street, 
Can  supply  you  with  anything  in  their  line  of  Break- 
fast Cereals  and  Crackers,  such  as  Graham  and  Oat- 
meal and  Whole  Wheat,  Gluten  and  Oatmeal  Wafers; 
also  Vowel's  Ralston  Flower.  Call  and  examine  our 
goods  and  then  buy  them  of  your  Grocer. 

We  also  carry  a  full  line  of  the  Sanitarium  Medicated  Foods 
for  Dyspeptics,  Invalids  and  Infants,  which  can  be  obtained  by 
calling  at  their  depot  at 

317  A\AIM  STREET,'  EELT  BROS., Mgrs. 


Fred  Barrow 


C.  S.  Martin. 


ii 


COAL  UP! 


>» 


Have    you 
filled  your 

Coal  Bins  with  Coal  for  the  Fall  and  Winter? 
If  not  give  us  your  orders.  We  guarenTEB 
to  give  you   GOOD   clean   COAI,  and  full 

WEIGHT. 

Note  the  address : 

C.  S.  MARTIN  COAL  CO. 

No.  4  West  First  South  Street. 
Yard  'Phone  596.  Office  'Phone  520. 


Joseph   E.  Taylor,  Pioneer  Undertaker   of  Utah. 


CO 


Manufacturer  and  dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Metallic, 
Wood  and  Cloth  Covered  Coffins  and  Caskets. 

Full  line  of  Coffin  Furnishings  kept  constantly 
on  hand. 


Telephone  and  telegraph  orders  promptly  filled. 

Open  Day  and  Night. 
Factory  and  Warerooms  No.  253  E.    ist  South, 
one  and  a  half  blocke  east  of  TTieatie. 


THE  JUBILEE  ^  ^ 

A  I'inc  Picture  made  by  MATSON 
BROS,  and  so  is  all  our  rhoto- 
praphs.  We  sell  regular  JS.OO  and 
J4.0n  riiotographs  for  onh  $2.00 
anl  $3.00  per  dozen. 
Babios  a  specialty. 

MATSON  BROS. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

2i2|i  STATE  ST.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


HAVE  YOU  HEARD  OF  THE  WORLD-RENOWflED 
HOWE  COIVIFORT  RANGES? 

They  are  the  best  for  the  following  awards  have  been  given 
them:  Six  First  Awards  at  the  World's  Fair;  Six  Gold  Medals 
at  Mid- Winter  Fair;  and  have  also  taken  First  Medals  at  all 
other  Fairs. 

They  have  been  in  constant  use  in  the  State  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  and  are  in  perfect  condition.  They  con- 
sume less  than  one  half  the  fuel  of  other  ranges.  Come  and 
see  and  he  convinced.  A  beautiful  and  complete  Cook  Book 
to  each  one  asking  for  it. 

Bt^HNCH  OFFICE:  33  W.  IstSoathSt. 

EAST  OF  DINWOODEY'S. 


l/sL.    S.     PIERCE, 

DEALER  IN 

SCHOOL  DESKS,  BLACKBOARDS,  MAPS, 
CHARTS,  GLOBES,  ETC. 

No  waiting  for  goods.     Lowest  Prices.    Seud  your 
orders  In  before  the  sizes  you  want  are  gone. 

SKND  FOR  CATALOGUB. 
501,:.505,    &    507    CONSTITUTION     BUILDING. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,   UTAH. 

AMERICAN  BISCIIT  &  MANIF'G  CO., 

SUCCESSORS  TO   UTAH   CRACKER     FACTORV. 

HENRY  WALLACE,  Mgr. 

Silver  Brand  of  Fine  Crackers. 

442  S.  2nd  West  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 


BURN 

Castle  Gate  and 

Winter  Quarters 

COAU 


m^ 


rti^tk. 


The   Best   in    the    Market." 


MINED  IN  UTAH 


P.V.GOflLGOMrNy 

D.J.  SHAf^P,  Hgent 

M  sa  Mill  SI.      lEPif  m. 


SALT  LAKE  NURSERY  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

State  Road  between  llth  and  12th  South  St. 


PARK  AND 


mS^T-ttv-     ^roK  -  LANDSCAPE 

-"*^"Af^^'TR#f      GARDENING 


Growers  and  Importers  of  Choice  Nursery  Stock. 


^%    (,5%    ^^ 

M.  CHRISTOPHERSON,  flANAQER. 

Utah  Commercial  and  Savings  Banlc. 

f .  Auerbaeh  &  Bfo 

DRY  GOODS,  FANCY  GOODS,  IHIIiIilflEHY, 
GRRPETS,  SHOES,  ETC. 


TRE 

PEOPLE'S 

FAVORITE 


Trains  Leave  and  arrive  Salt  Lake  City  as  follows: 
(In  effect  March  16,  1897.) 


lbavb: 
'•The  Overland  Limited"    for  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  St  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City, 

Denver  and  Paris  City 7  00  a.  m 

"The  Fast  Mail"  for  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 

Omaha,  Kansas  City  and  Denver 6  25  p.  m 


ARRIVE: 

'The  Overland  Limited"  from  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Denver 
and  Park  City 3  10  p.m 

'•The  Fast  Mail"  from  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City  and 
Denver 3  30  a.  m 


EstabUsl^ed  1864. 


Orje  price  to  /111. 


City  Ticket  Office  201  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Telephone  No.  665. 

Only  one  night  on  the  road  to  Omaha,  two  nights 
to  Chicago  and  St,  Louis.  Other  lines  one  night  ad- 
ditional. 

The  Union  Pacific  is  the  only  line  through  to  above 
points  without  change  of  cars,  and  the  only  line 
operating  Buffet  Smoking  and  Library  Cars  and 
Pullman  Dining  Cars,  with  11  and  12  hours  quickest 
time  to  Mo.  Riv.  and  Chicago  respectively. 

H.  M.  CLAY, 

General  Agent. 


Does  Xhils  Interest  You? 

Suits  Made  to  Order  from  $15  and  Op. 

Nothing  neater,  or  more  lasting,  or  better  fit- 
ting in  stylish  suits  can  be  made  than  is  made  by 
a  skillful  and  experienced  tailor.  We  don't  claim 
to  be  the  only  tailors  on  earth,  but  we  believe 
there  is  not  a  tailor  East  or  West  who  can  turn 
out  anything  better  in  the  suit  line  than  we  can. 
Experience  is  one  thing  in  our  favor,  especially 
in  the  cutting,  which  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in 
tailoring.      Full  Dress  Suits  a  specialty. 

JOHN  Hf\GMflN  &  SON, 

Fashionable  Tailors, 
172  STATE  STREET,  ■        •         SALT  LAKE  CIT. 


CLEANLINESS  IS  NEJjrt'tO  GODLINESS 


Salt  hake  Hot  Springs  Sanitariam  Go. 


Private 
Plunges 

ond    Tub 

Baths. 

The  Baths  are  Recommended 
by  all  the  Leading  Phy- 
sicians of  the  city. 

e   e 

EVERYTHING  First-Class 
and  run  In  a  Genteel  Man- 
ner. The  Ladles  Hair  Dressing 
and  Massage  Department  is 
Superior  In  its  appointments. 
Mrs.  Albrlch,  the  Matrom, 
gives  Massage  Steam  and  Elec- 
tric Baths.  Swimming  Lessons 
Jor  Ladies  and  Children.  Rus- 
sian Baths  and  Massage  for 
Men. 

The  Towels  and  Suits  are 
washed  by  the  Empire  Steam 
Laundry. 


•   TWO  LONG  POOIiS.   • 


EvJStUfKf-dSouV^CS^^^ 


G.  W.  HARVEY,  M.  D., 

54  W.  3rd  South  Street, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Jutl  added  an  alcgaot  Sulphur 
Turkish  Bath  and  Trestment 
Room  for  the  Irutmeal  and 
I'ure  of  Rhaumalism,  DiabclM, 
Brighta  Disease.  Catarrh  oTXoac, 
Thniat  or  Stomach,  Dyaantery, 
Dytpepsia,  Lead  Poiaoning, 
Obeaity,  Gravel,  Nervoua  Proa- 
tratioD  from  any  cause,  Par- 
alysis, Bronchitis,  Blood  Poison- 
ing or  Liquor  Habit. 

A  thoroughly  competent  Phy- 
sician and  Surgeon  is  in  charge 
who  will  diagnose  and  prescribe 
for  patients,  and  any  one  in 
need  of  medical  or  sanitary  aid 
cannot  do  better  than  take  a 
course  of  treatment  at  our  sani- 
tarium. 

For  further  particulars  call 
upon  or  write  the  consulting 
physician. 


The  one  thing  you  miss  at  your  breakfast 

Table    (Fresh    Roasted    Coffee) 

can    be    found   at 

Thomayer  &.  Stephenson, 

Tea  and  Coffee  House. 


We  Roast  all  our  Coffee.  Goods  delivered  to  all  parts  of  City 
41  Sooth  West  Temple  St., 
— SALT  LAKE  QTY. 


Mail  us  your  exposed  films  to  finish. 
Order  your  fresh  films  from  us.  Note  our 
address,  it  is  simply 

THE  JOHNSON  CO.,  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 


[[S.  1I[S,  [IC. 


ERECTED  BY  ELIAS  MORRIS  4  SONS  CO., 
MONT  OLIVET  OEMETAKY. 


WRITE  FOH  PRICES  AND  DESIGNS 


21  to  31  W.  South  Temple  St,      SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


H.  W.  BROWN 


T.  R  BLACK. 


Salt  Lake  Saddlery  Co. 

HOME  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HARNESS  and  SflDDliERV 

^ OF  Hllll  DHSCt^IPTIOI^S. 

Dealers  ii) t^ 

Saddlery,  Hardware, 
Leather,   Whips. 

\  Season  Goods,  Etc. 

THE  ONLY  UP-TO-DATE  FACTORY  AND 

HARNESS  STORE  IN  THE 

STATE. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


17  W.  Second  South  Street 


State  Street  Shoe  Store 


Is  the  place  for  Bargains  in 


SHOES 


We  have  a  real  nobby  solid  stock 
shoe  for  boys  and  girls  at  |1.00. 
Can't  be  beat.  We  are  the  friends 
of  the  working  man.  Here  is 
what  we  have  for  you:  A  solid 
full  stock  Grain  Leather  Shoe  for 
fl.l5  and  up.  A  fine  ladies  shoe 
at  |1.50  and  up.     Impossible  to 

I  duplicate.    We  also  carry  a  com- 

I  plete  line  of 

FINE  GOODS     ^    ^     > 

at  prices  lower  than  has  ever 
been  offered  in  this  city.  Give 
us  a  call.  In  connection  we  run 
a  first  class  shoe  repairing  shop. 

STATE  STREET  SHOE  STORE, 

217    STATE    STREET. 


THE  CRAGER  WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS, 

Iron  and  Steel 

Fences, 

Flower  Siaiifls, 
Window  Grands 

— AND — 

pec  KINDS  OF 
Fancy  Wire 

— AND — 

Can  furnish  References  from  Leading  Firms  in  City  and  State.  t^  IfOn    ^V  QXYL* 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Cemetery  and  City  Lot  fences,  in  endless  design  and 

will  guarantee  our  prices  lower  than  the  same  quality  of  fence  can  be  laid  down  for 

rom  the  east.      If  you  want  anything  m  this  line  we  should  be  pleased  to  have  ycu 

call  at  our  factory,  54  Market  Street,  or  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


HOLT   &    SONS 

COAL  DEALERS 


I 


There  are  three  reasons  why  you 
should  by  your  coal  from   us; 

We  will  give  your  orders  prompt 
attention;  Good  Clean  Coal;  and  Full 
Weight  guaranteed. 

DEALERS  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF  COAL 

Yard  'Phone  107.         Up  town  office  220  Main  vSt. 

HOLT    <£    SONS. 


SII-:^ER    BROS. 

Builders  of  all  kinds  of  Mining  Machinery, 

Iron  Works,  JIachine  Shop  and  Foundry. 
Make  all  kinds  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings  and 
Forgings.  Can  furnish  all  kinds  of  Mining 
Machinery.  Mining  Cars  with  self-oiling  Axles 
and  Wheels,  also  Iron  Architectural  Work  in  all 
its  branches.  We  have  lately  added  to  our  plant 
machines  for  Grinding  and  Corrugating  Flour 
Mills  Rollers.  Agents  for  Miller  Duplex  Pumps. 
Office  and  works  at 

149  W.  North  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Up  town  office,  77,  79,  South   Temple   Street. 
Telephone  456. 


NEW  YORK  CASH  STORES' 

GRflHO  JflNURRY  GLEflRlHG  SflliE. 


LARGEST  MaiL  ORDER  HOUSE  IN  THE  WEST. 


Mens  18c  Natural  Wool  Merino 
Sox  at 

lOc. 


Mens  Grey  Mixed  Winter  Un- 
derwear, at 

39c. 

All  our  Boy's  35c  and  40c  Dark 
Knee  Pants,  Age  4  to  13 

25c. 

Mens  Heavy  Dark  grey  or  black 
Wool  Pants,  at 

$1.98. 

Mens  Heavy  Navy  Blue  Flannel 
Double-Breasted  and  Back  Shirts, 
sizes  15  to  17,  wortli  |2  00,  go  at 
$1.50. 

Mens  Plat  Crown  Plush  Caps, 

59c. 

Mens  Heavy  Winter  Caps, 

39c  to  50e. 


Child'ePebbleGrain,SchoolShoes, 
spring  heel,  wide  toe  and  tipped, 
nailed  soles;  width  E  to  EE,  size 
5  to  8, 

75c. 

Same  Shoes  in  9  to   12,  heel  or 
spring  heel,  and  button,  at 

85e. 

Same  Shoes  in  Misses  or  Boys 
sizes  13  to  2,  heel  or  spring  heel, 

95e. 


Misses  High  Cut,  two  buckle 
Over  Shoes,  size  11  to  2;  best,  and 
worth  f  1,50,  go  at 

$1.15. 

Ladies  Jf'ine,  Square  Toe,  Don- 
gola  Patent  Tip  Shoes,  EE  wide, 
size  2K  to  7,  good  soles,  worth 
|2.00,  at 

$1.50. 

65^0  Outing  Flannels,  dark  or 
medium,  at 

05c. 


Ladles  Heavy  Cream  or  Grey 
Fleeced  Union  Suits,  a  Bargain 

39c. 

Ladies  Light  Outing  Flannel 
Night  Qiwns,  worth  75c;  size  15, 
16,  and  17  go  at 

54c. 

Ladles  Heavy  Tan  Mixed  Jer- 
sey Wool,  Fleeced  Underwear, 
cheap  at  75c,  size  3  and  4  go  at 

54c. 

Ladies  Black,  Tan  or  Brown, 
two-clasp  Kid  Gloves,  size  6  1-4 
to  7  1-2,  worth  |1  00,  go  at 

75c. 

Ladies  Fine  Natural  All -Wool 
Underwear,  size.  Vests  32  to  44 
Pants  the  same,  at 

68c. 


Remember  to  State  if  to  Substitute  in  Case  the  Article  is  Sold  Out. 

Send  for  rihlnnir      ^  ^^ 

NEW  YORK  CASH  STORE, 

OPPOSITE  POST  OFFICE,   SflliT  liRl^B   CITV. 


DAYNES    2^    COALTER. 

THE     SHLT     LKK©     T^TUSIO     OeHLeRS 

Now  occupy  the  former  location  of  COALTER  &  SNEL- 
GROVE.  PIANOS  $10  per  month.  ORGANS  $7  per 
month.  Publishers  of  the  L.  D.  S.  Anthem  Book.  Cata- 
logue  free.      DAYNES  &   COALTER,  74  Main  Street 


^AKlNl! 


POWDER 

Abiolulol)'  Pure 


There  is 
no  substitute  for 

ROY  A  L 

Bal<ing:  Powder. 


^AklHl' 


POWDER 

Abfoluiely  Pure 


The  Henry  Dinwoody  Furniture  Company 

Baby  Carriages,  Refrigerators,  Furniture,  Carpets, 
Wall  Paper,  Stoves  and  Crockery.  jtjtotjtjtj»jtj» 

37  W.  First  South  Street,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


Z.  Q.  M- 1 


It  is  well    known    that    this  famous    Institution    was 
originally     organized     for     the     importation  of 


G^n^'^sT  ^^YZ^iaridis^ 


Growing  continuously,  it  is  now  the  most  reliable 
place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of  Dress  and  Dry 
Goods,  Notion?,  Wraps  and  Garments,  Boots,  Shoes 
and  Clothing,  Carpets  and  Wall  Paper,  Groceries, 
Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery,  Glass, 
Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  etc.,  whether  the 
intent  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  OR  RETAIL. 

Main  street,  Salt  Lake  CItj,  Utah.  T.  6.  WEGBER,  Superintendent. 


AL.W  A  VS     RELIABLE. 

This  is   the  heading    Hewlett  Bros.   Three  Crown    Baking  Powder 
Three   Crown  Triple  Flavoring  Extracts,  and  pi!  re  home  ground  Spices 

come  under,  for  all  Three  crown  goods  are 
sold  under  a  strict  guarantee  to  be  equal  to 
the  very  best  or  money  refunded.  What 
more  can  be  done  than  this,  and  remember 
you  are  not  asked  to  buy  the  goods  because 
they  are  home  made  but  b'^cause  you  are 
getting  superior  goods  to  the  eastern  make. 
\^^^W^^^^^  Try  them  once  and  be  convinced. 

HEiA^L-ETT     BROS.    C07VYPKNV. 

Branch  House,  Pocatella,  Idaho.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


